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The automatic mining machine at the top chews coal 
right out of the solid seam and passes it back on its own 
conveyor. The sltuttle car at the bottom carries coda] to 
a central underground loading point. 
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New machines mine 2 tons a minute —98% of 
America’s coal is mined by machines, and with these 
machines the average American miner is able to pro- 
duce nearly 7 tons of coal per man-day. That’s 3 to 4 
times more than any other miner in Europe or Asia can 
produce! And now, new automatic mining machines 
have been developed that can produce, under ideal 
conditions, as much as 2 tons of coal a minute. 


Output per man increased 35% in ten years— 
Years ago the American miner dropped his old pick and 
shovel to become a skilled machine operator working in 
an efficient underground factory. Mines were mechan- 
ized so rapidly that output per man rose 35% in the 
last 10 years—one of the sharpest efficiency gains ever 
shown by any American industry. 


BITUMINOUS a COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
DECEMBER, 1952 


HOW COAL IS MINED IN AMERICA 








This mammoth shovel is uncovering a near-the-surface 
coal seam. Some of these shovels are as high as ten-story 


. buildings. About a fifth of America’s bituminous coal 


comes from open mines such as this. 


Today’s coal gets special treatment—The Ameri- 
can coal industry also leads the world in preparing 
coal for market. Modern preparation plants wash, size, 
grade, and treat coal to each customer's specifications. 
Highly mechanized mining makes coal economical. 
Special preparation makes it efficient. And America’s 
tremendous coal reserves make it dependable in supply 
—now, and for centuries to come. 


















‘ “CLASS REPORT,” a new 16-page booklet, 
illustrated in color, for intermediate grades. i 

May be used as basis of class unit on coal. I 
i For specimen copy and list of other free teaching aids, e 
i write to: Bituminous Coal Institute, Educational De- I 
t partment, 320 Southern Building, Washington 5, D. C. i 
1 (PLEASE PRINT) i 
Name. : 
1 Street } 
City. Zone__State 
Position i 
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The first plunge into a jar of sHaw 
FINGER-PAINT is the start of an 
endlessly fascinating adventure for 
adults and children alike, for every 
movement of the wrist is meaningful. 
Designs are easily produced for book 
jackets, greeting cards, gift wrapping 
paper, boxes, waste paper baskets, 


albums, portfolios, screens, tiles, 
bowl decorations, etc. 











SEND for free illustrated Shaw 
Finger-Paint Craft booklet to Dept. ST. 


Ginney & Smitn Go. 


41 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N.Y. 


Binney & Smith Co. Rep. in Tennessee is 
Lewis R. Burruss 
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KNOX COUNTY BOOK CO. 
) 711 Gay St. SW Ph. 65-1188 
Knoxville 3, Tenn. 





T’ Read Lightly 





E don't ever like to admit that 

we're getting old, but anyone who 
has taught will agree that it doesn’t take 
but a few years out of school until the 
young fry in our classrooms are setting 
us straight on ideas and expressions that 
we have that are plumb outmoded. For 
instance, just last year we were caught off 
guard and very erroneously mentioned 
that it was time to go to chapel. Two or 
three of the more alert ones smiled and 
then one brave soul attempted to bring 
her teacher up to date, “It’s not called 
chapel anymore, Miss Cox. It’s assembly.” 
Well, when we were in school it was 
“chapel”, it was compulsory, and it was 
worthwhile. As little attention as the 
students seemed to be paying, impressions 
were made that remain through the years. 
We remember a remark, made by the 
President of our alma mater on such an 
occasion, to the effect that a person who 
gets the most out of life enjoys a pleasant 
event or experience three times—the an- 
ticipation of it, the event itself, and the 
memories of it. The conventions that were 
held in Memphis, Nashville, and Knoxville 
back in October reminded us of these 
words and the truth in them. Certainly 
each of the three conventions left indel- 
ible marks on the teachers of Tennessee 
which will come to light in the form of 
renewed enthusiasm and increased interest 
in the profession. 


ITH the end of another year at 
hand, we have been thinking a bit 


about some special books that have made 
the year a more pleasant one than it 
would have been otherwise. No doubt, 
everyone has his own list of favorites. 
Perhaps your list contains some of these. 

Everyone who has written anything 
about books has written about Heming- 
way’s Old Man and the Sea. To those of 
us who have read it, this is not surprising. 
One passage alone more than repays the 
reader for the time spent on the book. The 
old man has spent endless hours in back 
breaking labor trying to land the fish and 
prove to himself and his neighbors at 
home that he still has strength and cour- 
age. His hands are bleeding as the lines 
cut into the flesh. Finally, he utters a 
sound of pain which Hemingway says is 
indescribable but might well be the cry 
of a man as the nail goes through his hand 
and into the wood. The description 
throughout the book is superb; the story 
is touching. Hemingway has reached new 


heights. 





Jane Cox 


Alan Paton’s Cry, the Beloved Country 
is not only beautiful in its language, but 
it is thought provoking and timely. What 
have we of the white race done for the 
African in his native land? As we have 
taken from him the customs that we call 
primitive, we have failed to substitute 
something that he can rely upon. Primarily 
as a result of the white man’s destruction 
of the tribal system, Johannesburg has 
become one of the worst centers of crime 
in the world. As we read Mr. Paton’s 
heart warming story perhaps we become 
a bit more tolerant and sympathetic 
towards those of a different heritage from 
our own. 

Along more humorous lines, though with 
an undercurrent of seriousness, is Giovan- 
ni Guareschi’s Don Camillo and His Flock. 
Don Camillo is the priest of a small Italian 
village and his flock is his congregation. 
As if parishoners were not hard enough 
to keep in line, Don Camillo is constantly 
heckled by the Communist agitator of the 
town. To the reader’s delight, however, 
Don is always equal to the situation and 
his solution always evokes a smile. 

Lowell Thomas has given us a glimpse 
into an area known to few Americans in 
Out of This World. This is a fascinating 
account of his visit to Tibet, but it sounds 
more like fiction than fact. Accompanied 
by Lowell Thomas, Jr. and a few guides, 
Mr. Thomas pretty well covered Tibet 
and his descriptions of it are vivid. 

There are many other books we would 
like to talk about. We enjoyed Rachel 
Carson’s The Sea Around Us and Under 
the Sea Wind; Kon Tiki by the Norwegian 
writer Hyerdahl; Barabbas, the story of 
the thief whose place Christ took on the 
cross, by Par Lagerkvist; and Caravan, 
the story of the Middle East, by Carleton 
Coon. All of these do not bear 1952 copy- 
rights, to be sure, but we ran across them 
in 1952, and we hope that 1953 will bring 
as much pleasant reading. 


OW it is time to think about Christ- 

mas and all of the traditions that 
we hold dear. Complain as we may about 
shopping, the crowds, the rush, and the 
expense, we all know that we wouldn't 
be without it for anything. May we re- 
member the true meaning of Christmas and 
try to keep it uppermost in our minds 
amid the noise and clamor of things less 
important. We hope that each of you 
will have a memorable Christmas with all 
of the good things that you want for a per- 
fect holiday season! 
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a Another Lion 0il Essay Contest For Teachers Open Now. 
etic Your Entry On "Why My Profession Is Important To The Future 
rom Of The South" May Win One Of Three $1,200 Scholarships. 
vith 
van- 
ock. 
lian ; 
ion. IT’S EASY TO ENTER... There’s nothing complicated about entering Lion 
ugh Oil’s Teacher-Essay Contest. Just write your thoughts, in 1500 words or less, 
ntly on “Why My Profession Is Important To The Future Of The South.” Sign 
the your name, address, and title. Add the name and address of the school in 
“a which you teach, and the name and title of your superior. Be sure to have 
oa; your essay in the mail by midnight of March 1. Send it to: THE LION OIL 
and SCHOLARSHIP FUND, EL DORADO, ARKANSAS. 
ee ele ELIGIBILITY . . . All school teachers, including school superintendents and 
ad - me principals who teach, in elementary or high school grades in any public, 
doe are eligible - private, or parochial school in any county in which Lion petroleum products 
ting You are sold at the sign of the Lion, are eligible to enter. 
— if you ABOUT THE SCHOLARSHIPS . . . Lion Oil graduate scholarships can be 
ried ° used in any one of four attendance plans designed for the convenience of 
des, teach in the winning teacher: a full school year, two half years, or two or three 
ibet ‘ these summer school sessions. The $1,200 awards are sufficient to cover tuition 
one 0 costs and the major part of such expenses as fees, books, and board and 
uld unties room. Three scholarships will be awarded in this contest. 
shel co " ENDORSEMENTS . . . The Lion Oil Scholarship Fund has the approval of 
der Henderso the State Education Associations and Catholic Diocesan Offices of Arkansas, 
rian Henry Mississippi, and Tennessee. 
s bs 
of re HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS BENEFIT FROM STUDENT CONTESTS, TOO! 
the antl some Teacher sponsors of student winners receive special cash awards. The 3rd 
an, Benton Hump Essay Contest for high school students on the subject ‘““Why I Intend To 
ton Cannon Lake Remain In The South” opens January 2, closes February 15, 1953. You 
mR cui Lauderdale receive $200 if a student you sponsor wins one of three $1,000 scholarships 
: tham Madison awarded in each contest. Or $25 if your pupil receives one of forty-five merit 
* ai Gur Montgomery awards in each contest. Many teachers make these Lion Oil Student Contests 
ing a Moore classroom projects. 
ee 
sh ockett Obion FOR DETAILS .. . Your principal has rules booklets containing full infor- 
jdson Robertson mation on both teacher and student contests—or you may write the Lion 
po tur Rutherford Oil Scholarship Fund. Be sure to participate, and . . . Good Luck! 
a 
pra. Shelby 
art . a 
ist- Dye aah Li on Oil Company El Dorado, Arkansas 
i Fayette ; 
re voextin Tipton Porn enn 
ee Gibson becca _ | For Complete Rules, Mail This Coupon Today! 
“ Hardeman — | Lion Oil Scholarship Fund, El Dorado, Arkansas 
: Haywood — | Please send me: 
= | Ss ug iaals -_RULES BOOKLETS, Teacher Contests. 
ind | _______RULES BOOKLETS, Student Contests. 
nds | (number) 
less | Name aa 58 en a etd yaks es ae 
ou I 
all | Home Address- ee ea oe as eee, 
es H City. <a See aan County — Ss sslastmapuaite 
Name of School Where I Teach _____ SESS a SIE 2 PR 2 Pt ee 
ER 
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the DINKLER-JEFFERSON DAVIS 
Ww 
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Ww 
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slated outline globe 


nature study charts 
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Map TN78 Tennessee 


slated outline world and United States maps 
geographical terms chart 

simplified globe (illustrated) 

simplified world and United States maps 
paper wall and desk outline maps 


DENOYER-GEPPERT Sssdacned-Wse TEACHING TOOLS 


for the Schools of Tennessee 
Simplified GLOBES, MAPS, and CHARTS 


for the elementary grades 


GLOBES, MAPS, and CHARTS for intermediate levels and above 


physical-political globes 

physical-political maps of world, U.S., and continents 
slated outline globe and maps of world, U.S., continents 
wall map of TENNESSEE, new edition (illustrated) 
paper wall and desk outline maps of all areas 
Wesley’s “Our America” social studies maps 

Bacon’s “Our Democracy” charts 

Winslow’s health and hygiene charts 

general biology charts 

American and European history atlases 

geography atlases 


CONSULT YOUR COPY OF THE CURRENT DENOYER-GEPPERT CATALOG FOR AN 
ARTICULATED PROGRAM OF TEACHING TOOLS IN A GRADE-BY-GRADE CORRELATION. 






See your state agent 


Telephone—6- 1464 


NASHVILLE, TENN. 






















116-118 SECOND AVENUE, NORTH 
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WHAT WE ASK FOR SALARIES 


It is important that we as teachers understand just 
what is being asked for salaries. It is not the intention 
here to justify the amount being asked, but to make 
clear what it means to each teacher. This is important 
because what we ask and what is enacted into law 
may or may not be one and the same. 

When we ask for ten months’ pay we are not asking 
for a ten-month term, but we are asking for an increase 
in salary of one month’s pay at the same rate now 
provided by the state salary schedule. This means that 
the beginning salary of a teacher with a degree will be 
$2,230 payable in ten months, instead of $2,007 payable in 
nine months. All other salaries, those of teachers with 
less than a degree and those with years of experience, 
will be increased by one-ninth of the amount rated on 
the state salary schedule. 

If we get what we are asking, the minimum pay under 
the state salary schedule for a teacher with a degree 
and 15 years experience will be $3,000 for ten months 
instead of the $2,322 for nine months—or an annual in- 
crease of $678. All other salaries ranging from $3,000 
down will be increased proportionately. 

Teachers who are now being paid for ten months or 
more will have one month’s pay, based on the state 
salary schedule, added to their annual salary. Teachers 
who are being paid above the state salary schedule will 
not necessarily be increased by one-ninth of their salary. 

It is intended that the law be so written that all super- 
intendents, principals, supervisors and teachers be in- 
cluded in the salary increase to the extent that they rate 
on the salary schedule adopted for 1953-1954. All in- 
creases in salaries are to be added to salaries paid for the 
year 1952-1953, with the provision that adjustments may 
be made in accordance with the 1951 Act. 


THE NEW GOVERNOR 


On November 4, the people of Tennessee elected 
Honorable Frank Clement Governor for the biennium 
1953-55. Mr. Clement is a young man of excellent judg- 
ment and remarkable poise. He bids fair to make a fine 
record in public life and should render distinguished 
service over a long period of time. 

Everything Mr. Clement has said about the four-point 
program has been favorable. He has a sincere desire 
to bring about improvements in the schools and will no 
doubt make every effort to do so. 

The teachers believe they have a friend in Mr. Clem- 
ent. He said in a letter to teachers on July 29: “The 
teachers of Tennessee may be calm in their confidence 
that in Frank Clement they have a real friend.” The 
teachers believe this. The Tennessee Education Associa- 
tion has confidence in the new Governor. 
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THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


The Seventy-Eighth General Assembly will convene 
in Nashville on January 5, 1953. The importance of this 
body to the general welfare of the state and to our own 
school program cannot be over-emphasized. 

More than three-fourths of the members of both 
Houses have signed endorsements of our four-point 
program. This indicates that they will cooperate with 
the Governor in doing what he recommends for educa- 
tion. With a friendly Governor and a friendly Legisla- 
ture, we should make substantial gains for the teachers 
of the state and for the boys and girls. 

School leaders in each county should do everything 
possible to give their Representatives and Senators all 
the information and help they need before the Legisla- 


ture convenes and during the session of the Legislature. 


These people want to do the best job possible of repre- 
senting their constituents and they need information. 
We want the people and the members of the Legislature 
to know the facts about the needs of the schools. It is 
our job to give them the facts. 


THE REPRESENTATIVE ASSEMBLY 


The most important school meeting of the year comes 
on January 9-10. At this time, delegates from each 
local association, one for each twenty-five members 
and major fraction thereof, will meet together to trans- 
act the business of the Association. 

There are important matters to come before the Rep- 
resentative Assembly this year. Officers must be elected, 
amendments to the Constitution must be considered, 
reports must be made, and final consideration must be 
given to the legislative program. You will find elsewhere 
in this issue of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER a list of 
items to come before the meeting. 

All local associations should send a full delegation to 
the meeting. All delegates should inform themselves 
concerning the business to come up and they should 
express themselves freely. An active, well-informed 
membership and a well-informed Representative Assem- 
bly contribute to a strong state association. 


MUST READING 


The Tennessee Historical Commission has just pub- 
lished the first two volumes of Dr. Robert H. White’s 
Messages of the Governors of Tennessee. The complete 
series will consist of ten volumes based on authentic, 
original sources. Teachers of history, particularly Ten- 
nessee History, should find the study invaluable. 

These publications are commended for careful study 
by all teachers of history, and by others who are in- 
terested in the history of our state. 








If a community discovered very early its children 
with special problems and special abilities— 

If it organized to use its youth-serving agencies 

to help those children— 


ROBERT J. HAVIGHURST 


Professor of Education 
University of Chicago 
As reported by Emma Scott 


LLEN is a ten-year-old girl in 

the fourth grade. She has been 
absent about one third of the time 
this year. When she starts to school 
in the morning, she has severe at- 
tacks of nausea, and her mother 
allows her to stay at home. Exami- 
nations by the family doctor reveal 
no organic disorder which might be 
responsible for the nausea. She is a 
nice looking girl who comes out fair- 
ly well on a sociometric test. She has 
an IQ of 85, and the children at 
school laugh at her because she 
cannot read. As things stand now 
she has about an even chance of 
landing in a mental institution with- 
in a few years. She needs help. 


Katherine Is the Smallest 


Katherine is the smallest girl in her 
class. She has always been the 
smallest in spite of the fact that 
failure in the third grade has made 
her one year older than her class- 
mates. She is thin, pale, and un- 
attractive. She has no friends of her 
own age. Her silly, half-hearted at- 
tempts to gain attention through 
being noisy in class get no response. 
Every day at noon she has to hurry 
home to get lunch for three young- 
er children for her mother works as 
a dishwasher at a restaurant. At the 
end of school she must hurry home 
again to help her mother prepare 
the supper and to help with the 
younger children. When the field 
worker asked her what changes she 
would make if she could in her situ- 
ation, Katherine’s answer was, “Not 
to take care of the kids.” 
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WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 











Early discovery of problems important 


Smoky at ten years of age is a 
fine looking boy with clean-cut fea- 
tures and black, curly hair, but he 
wears a discontented expression, is 
unpleasant to other boys and girls, 
and is rebellious in school. With the 
intelligence of a person of fourteen, 
he is at the very top of his class in 
ability to learn. But he seems to re- 
sent being taught, and his school 
marks have always been low. He is 
unpopular with his age group be- 
cause of his quarrelsomeness and his 
overbearing attitude. 


Fred Is a Genius 
Fred is a mechanical genius. This 
was indicated when at the age of ten 
he scored an intelligence quotient of 
180 on the Cornell-Coxe Performance 
Ability Scale—a score which is made 
less than once in a thousand cases. 


Other tests substantiated the score 
made on the first and revealed the 
fact that Fred has a genius for visual- 
izing objects in two and three di- 
mensions—the sort of ability which 
might make a_ truly remarkable 
architect or construction engineer. 
Fred’s father is a factory worker. 
Neither he nor Fred’s mother is a 
high school graduate. They respect 
education, and they want Fred to 
finish high school. Further than that 
they have no educational plans for 
him. 

Ellen, Katherine, Smoky and Fred 
are children whose counterparts are 
found in almost every school. They 
are children about whom we can 
predict that without some concen- 
trated concern in their behalf, some 
kind of all-out effort on the part of 
school and community, they will be- 
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come for their community that 


greatest of all wastes—unhappy, 
disturbed, and non-contributing citi- 
zens. 


We Can Predict 


During the last twenty years we 
have increased our knowledge con- 
siderably concerning the causes and 
contributing factors of personal and 
social maladjustment. We can pre- 
dict rather accurately about children 
like Ellen, Katherine, Smoky and 
Fred because over the years social 
scientists have been observing, col- 
lecting data, and recording results. 
There comes the time, however, 
when the social scientists like every 
other scientist must put his findings 
to the test of acting upon them. 

At the University of Chicago a 
group of social scientists thought 
that the time had come for acting 
upon the knowledge which they had 
acquired in a seven-year study of the 
personal and social development of 
a group of children from the age of 
ten to seventeen. In that study they 
had observed children at the age of 
ten who showed behavior that might 
indicate future maladjustment. In 
many cases they watched the mal- 
adjustment come on, unable to do 
anything about it, since their man- 
date had been simply to observe and 
not to try to help the children. They 
had also observed talented children 
as they failed to develop and make 
use of their talents. 

As soon as that study was com- 
pleted they resolved that their next 
step would be to put their knowl- 
edge about unusual children to work. 
They drew up a plan. The C. A. 
Moorman Foundation supplied them 
with funds to carry on the work 
ina midwestern community of about 
40,000. In September 1951 the Com- 
munity Youth Development Program 
got under way. 





Smoky wears a discontented expression 
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Dr. R. J. Havighurst, chairman of 
the University of Chicago Commit- 
tee on Human Development, is con- 
sultant for the Program. In June a 
group of education writers, meeting 
at the University, had the opportun- 
ity of interviewing Dr. Havighurst 
on the first nine months of the Pro- 
gram’s operation. 

The Community Is Responsible 

It is basically a community, and 
not a University project, Dr. Havig- 
hurst pointed out, with the com- 
munity assuming the moral respon- 
sibility and directing policy through 
a Community Commission made up 
of citizens. It depends upon the 
cooperation of all the community 
agencies that serve youth—schools, 
churches, youth organizations, rec- 
reation agencies, service clubs, 
courts and social agencies. The 
University provides consultation 
service, trains local community peo- 
ple who work on the project, and 
keeps the records for later publica- 
tion and study of the project. 

The particular city, for the present 
anonymous, in which the project is 
located was chosen after about six 
months of exploration in which the 
University faculty members became 
acquainted with the community; 
and the leaders of the community, 
after coming to understand the pro- 
gram, decided that they wanted it 
for their town. They wanted to work 
with the University to find the 
answer to some important questions. 
What if a community discovered 
very early its children with special 
problems and _ special abilities? 
What if it used its youth-serving 
agencies to help those children once 
they were discovered? 


Which Children Need Help? 

The first step in the project was 
to discover children needing special 
help. Two general groups of chil- 
dren were screened: those having 
special talents and the maladjusted. 
In the first group were included chil- 
dren of high intelligence; those 
having talent in creative fields, such 
as art, music and writing; those 
having special ability in socially 
useful areas, such as mechanics, 
science, dramatics, athletics, human 
relations and social organization; 
those showing creative talent, or the 
ability to make new and novel solu- 
tions to problems. 





The children laugh at her because she 
cannot read 


In the maladjusted group were 
included two types of children, those 
with aggressive maladjustment and 
those with passive maladjustment. 
The first type of child is character- 
ized by his inability to control his 
impulses and his tendency to get 
into trouble because he breaks rules, 
steals or destroys property, fights and 
quarrels, defies parents and teach- 
ers. A youngster with a passive mal- 
adjustment is characterized by 
withdrawal, by insecurity, by path- 
ological timidity. 

Proceeding on the principle that 
screening should begin as early as 
possible and be continuous, the con- 
sultants decided that the age of nine 
was the time at which selection 
might best be made. By that time 
the mechanics of reading and writ- 
ing have been well enough mastered 
that the children can take group 
tests. By that time, too, special abili- 
ties as well as problem behavior are 
beginning to show themselves. 


The plan, therefore, called for the 
bringing of all children of the com- 
munity into the project toward the 
end of the fourth grade. Test data 
already available in the children’s 
records were used, and additional 
tests including various sociometric 
devices were administered. Up to the 
end of the first screening all children 
were given the same tests. Selected 
children upon whom additional in- 
formation is needed are then given 
special tests. “Thus,” Dr. Havig- 
hurst points out, “The fourth graders 
are screened by methods that are 
‘painless’ to children and their fami- 
lies, and those in need of special 
help, are identified. Always the 
entire age group is under study, and 
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Mathematics in 


ATHEMATICS is not just a 

series of figures and problems 
in Miss Vera Ray’s classes at the 
Union City High School. The sub- 
ject comes alive to the boys and 
girls as they make applications of 
mathematical principles, learned i 
regular class periods, in many proj- 
ects of a practical or aesthetic na- 
ture. All through the year the en- 
thusiastic interest of the teacher and 
pupils is observed in the projects 
which are completed, but before 
Christmas the room fairly bubbles 
over with activities. Mathematics is 
correlated with art in depicting the 
Story of Christmas. 

Last year pre parations for Christ- 
mas displays began right after 
Thanksgiving and were completed 
by the tenth of December. This 
gave the pupils, teachers, and peo- 
ple of the town the opportunity to 
enjoy the beauty of Christmas as 
shown in artistic mathematics. 

In the classroom which was dec- 
orated there are five windows, each 
divided into two lower length-wise 
sashes. The pupils decided that 
each window should simulate a 
stained glass window. Scenes were 

be painted with tempera paint 
and designs were to be done in 
various colors of cellophane paper. 
The tops of the windows were con- 
structed as a culmination of the work 
in intuitive geometry. 


Christmas Art 


LOUISE OAKLEY 


Former Supervisor 
Union City 


It’s Done Like This 


A small preliminary design was 
made on white paper. All lines were 
doubled, as most of the paper was 
to be cut away and only the narrow 
strips which outline the design were 
left. Oak tag chart paper, painted 
black with tempera was cut to fit 
the window pane to be covered. The 
original design, enlarged to proper 
proportions was then constructed on 
the black paper. The paper be- 
tween the narrow strips that repre- 
sented the leaded seams in a stained 
glass window was cut away by 
means of a razor blade. This left a 
skeleton-like design. Various colors 
of cellophane paper were used to 
replace the cut-out paper. To height- 
en the resemblance to stained glass, 
the paper may be dipped in nntned 
paraffin or oiled before it is used. 

The scenes for the lower windows 
were developed as follows: (1) a 
small picture was drawn or copied, 
(2) the picture was enlarged geo- 
metrically, some by the use of cross- 
sections, other enlargements based 
on the principle of similar polygons, 
(3) the enlarged picture was stuck 
to the outside of the window with 
scotch tape, (4) the scene was 


painted on the glass from the inside 
of the room. This part of the win- 
dow was beautiful in the daytime, 
while the part done in cellophane 
was prettier at night when the 
lights were left on. 


Other Decorations 

A bulletin board further carried 
out the Christmas idea. The whole 
board was covered with blue tissue 
paper. In each lower corner a group 
of choir boys cut from chart paper 
was placed. Bells cut from chart 
paper and covered with different 
colors of cellophane were placed in 
each upper corner of the _ board. 
Stars and musical notes scattered 
over the board completed the theme 
“Joy to the World” cut from styra- 
foam. 

On a table in front of the bulletin 
board a lighted miniature reproduc- 
tion of the Cumberland Presbyterian 
Church was displayed. This was 
made by the Maintenance Super- 
visor with the windows and designs 
added by Miss Ray’s pupils. On top 
of one of the book cases a mathe- 
matical Christmas tree stood. This 
tree, cut from Styrafoam, about 
forty inches tall was decorated with 
regular polyhedrons, covered with 
glittering Christmas paper, hung in 
the holes cut in the tree. 

The pupils enjoyed the 
which was done on a voluntary basis 
after school, during vacant periods, 
and on Saturdays. A boy who had 
just moved to town told the super- 
visor late one afternoon, “I feel 
greatly honored. Miss Ray let me 
work on one of the scenes.” 


work 





The people of the community drove by the school during the day and night to view the beauty of the windows 
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N the October issue of THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER appeared 
an article which every member of 
the Tennessee Education Association 
should have read carefully and 
thoughtfully. Not one member, I am 
sure, will disagree with an affirma- 
tive answer to the question asked in 
that article. Yes, certainly, teachers 
should participate in the policy mak- 
ing of the TEA. 


But I think disagreement will arise 
over the solutions proposed by the 
author, not only among the admin- 
istrators (where the author evidently 
expects an argument) but among 
the classroom teachers and teaching 
principals who comprise the great 
majority of TEA membership. 


Classroom teachers do not have a 
reasonable representation on the 
Administrative Council of the TEA. 
That is indisputable. They may have 
been intimidated by a false sense of 
inadequacy or inferiority in delibera- 
tions of committees of which they 
were members. I would say that is 
debatable. But, regardless of the 
truth of these two allegations, the 
question I would raise is a funda- 
mental one—can democracy be 
forced through legislation? 


Can’t Legislate Democracy 


The author says, “The TEA Con- 
stitution permits democratic action 
but does not guarantee it.” Can any 
constitution guarantee democratic 
action? Even our United States Con- 
stitution does not say that at least 
one President out of every six must 
be a member of a labor union, nor 
that at least fifty Senators must be 
farmers. As a matter of fact, when 
democratic action is “guaranteed”, 
then it is no longer democratic ac- 
tion, the will of the majority may 
actually be blocked by the very pro- 
vision intended to safeguard their 
rights. 


.It is even harder for me to re- 
concile the point of view expressed 
that by constitutional provision we 
can guarantee democratic action and 
elect classroom teachers to the 
Council when I remember the 1952 
election. In two Districts, classroom 
teachers were nominated for mem- 
bership. In each District, the teach- 
ers had opposition, in one instance 
a principal and in the other a super- 
intendent. Neither teacher was 
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Teachers Should Participate 
in Policy Making of the TEA 


elected, although the conduct of the 
election was absolutely above re- 
proach. Does this signify that the 
constitution is at fault, or that the 
administrators were elected by an 
administrative vote? To me, it signi- 
fies that the classroom teachers 
themselves failed to support the 
classroom teachers who had been 
nominated. Will a_ constitutional 
amendment rectify this? I think not. 
An analysis of the last Representa- 
tive Assembly showed that of the 
781 delegates, 384 were teachers and 
247 were principals. If only seven 
of those principals had joined the 
384 teachers in support of the teach- 
er-candidates, both would have been 
elected. And many more than seven 
of the principals were teaching prin- 
cipals. No, I cannot see that consti- 
tutional amendments will solve this 
problem. 


We Should Participate 


The original question and _ its 
answer—a resounding affirmative— 
stands then. One person proposes to 
insure that affirmative answer by 
constitutional amendment. I oppose 
that. How, then, shall teacher par- 
ticipation be assured? 

It seems to me that teachers, them- 
selves, must awake to their respon- 
sibilities. More of them must stand 
for election—and more of them must 
stand by their fellow-teachers who 
are nominated. If the classroom 
teachers of Tennessee were con- 
vinced that all elective offices in the 
TEA belonged to them rightfully, 
there would be absolutely no way 
to prevent the president, Administra- 
tive Council, and all committees be- 
ing classroom teachers. By virtue of 
the fact that they comprise over 90 


CHRISTINE VAUGHAN 


Classroom Teacher 
Manchester City Schools 


percent of the membership, they 
control 90 percent of the votes cast 
to elect delegates to the Representa- 
tive Assembly. Thus, it is possible 
that of 800 delegates, a vast majority 
could be classroom teachers—and 
perhaps should be classroom teach- 
ers—and that majority could abso- 
lutely control the Assembly. 


This has not happened in the past. 
Could it be that the classroom teach- 
ers are satisfied that the members 
they have elected are representing 
them fairly? If they stop to do a 
little checking, they will find that 
every member of the Administrative 
Council has been a classroom teach- 
er. They will find, furthermore, that 
the administrators have, to the best 
of their ability, presented the 
teachers’ viewpoint fairly and im- 
partially in the Council. Perhaps 
they have not always been 100 per- 
cent correct in their interpretations 
of the teachers’ viewpoint; however, 
they have always been extremely 
conscientious, it seems to me, in try- 
ing to discover that view point. 


We’ve Worked Together 


I vigorously denounce the impli- 
cation that the relationship of class- 
room teachers to administrators is 
comparable in any way to that of one 
political party to another. In my 
opinion much of the progress in 
education that has been made in 
Tennessee has come about as a re- 
sult of the united efforts of all school 
people, classroom teachers and ad- 
ministrators alike, working together. 
The welfare of our State Education 
Association requires the leadership 
of its most capable members. The 


(Continued on page 31) 
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MATERIALS FOR YOU 
—And How You May Obtain Them 


S the school year of 1950-51 
A drew to a close, it was clear 
that something had to be done if we 
were to keep in business and do our 
job. Our business is the operation 
of the Educational Service of the 
State Conservation Department. Our 
job of course, is to promote conserva- 
tion or resource-use education, and 
one of the ways that we try to do it 
is by providing teacher and pupil 
aids for use in the schools. 

Like any other government agency 
we must operate within budgetary 
limits. For a long time, it was pos- 
sible, even within those limitations, 
to give just about everybody book- 
lets and pamphlets in any reason- 
able quantity requested. 

Along with the increase of in- 
terest in conservation education 
there was such an increase in re- 
quests for materials that our budget 
simply could not stand it. So we 
were forced to face the problem. It 
was not enough to reply to request 
after request by saying, “Sorry, but 
our supply for this year is ex- 
hausted.” How could we continue 
to distribute our more expensive 
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JAMES L. BAILEY 


Department of Conservation 


booklets free of charge, but in such 
a way as to guarantee free and equal 
access to the materials by the teach- 
ers of all school systems? 

We consulted with teachers and 
administrators of about thirty-five 
school systems, and with the staff of 
the Department of Education, par- 
ticularly the Division of Instruction- 
al Materials and Library Services, 
about the formation of a new policy. 
hie new policy was announced in 

1 letter to all Superintendents. In 


it we explained that our plan was to 
place on permanent deposit and 
maintain in the central materials 
center of each school system the pro- 
rata share of the total number of 
booklets available for distribution 
throughout the state. As a starter, 
we had 20,000 copies of “Birds of 
Tennessee” and a like number of 
“Forest Trees — Forest Facts of 
Tennessee.” That was about two- 
sevenths of the annual fifth grade 
enrollment in the state, so the 
school’s share would be the number 
equal to two-sevenths of the fifth 
grade enrollment of that system. 
As with other materials stocked ji 
the materials center for repeated use, 
these booklets would be withdrawn 
by a teacher, used, and returned for 
others to use. 

Under this new policy, 
were received from, and the book- 


orders 


(Continued on page 22) 


The well known Conservation Department Publications, 


“Birds of Tennessee in Verse and Story” 


and ‘Forest 


Trees-Forest Facts of Tennessee” are no longer distributed 


free of charge in response to individual request. 


Twenty 


thousand copies of each are on deposit in materials centers 
of the school systems and libraries, to which teachers have 
access, and from which the booklets may be withdrawn, 


used and returned for further use. 


The reasons for this 


policy and how it operates are explained in the accompany- 
ing article. 
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RE you a rockhound? Are there 
A rockhounds in your room at 
Your answer to the first 


school? 
question — is probably _ negative, 
But I wonder if you realize how 
many actual or potential rockhounds 
there are in your class. I wonder, 
also, if you realize what a wealth of 
fun, knowledge, excitement, inter- 
est—yes, even adventure—may arise 
if you will sponsor a rock collecting 
club among your pupils. 


When my sixth graders started 
collecting rocks last year, and when 
| joined in the fun, the eyebrows of 
my friends were raised. When the 
November issue of The National 
Geographic appeared with a thirty 
page section devoted to rockhounds, 
I thought I could detect at least a 
shade less amusement in their voices 
when they asked how the collecting 
in my room was coming on. 


Original Trophies 


Our science table was begun the 
second week of the fall term. At 
first it contained a varied array of 
trophies—a hornet’s nest, a_bird’s 
nest, sea shells large and small, In- 
dian arrowheads, a terrapin shell, a 
piece of petrified wood. It was the 
last-named which became the real 
nucleus of our rock collecting. The 
rock was beautiful, a round flat 
piece of agate-gray smoothness with 
lovely dark circles of brown in it. It 
belonged to a little boy whose father 
had taken a Bachelor's degree in 
geology and who had treasured the 
rock since his early college days. 

My evident admiration of the 
petrified wood evoked the determi- 
nation of several others to display 
prized rocks, and soon our table 
was laden with pieces of quartz 
crystal, lava, stalactites and stalag- 
mites—a hit or miss collection which 
fast became only a disorderly pile 
of rocks. So far, the rocks which 
had been brought were for the most 
part the spoils of summer trips; how- 
ever, after our principal, himself a 
collector at heart since his college 
days, had suggested that we make 
a real study of rocks, specimens from 
our school yard, from nearby yards, 
and from not far distant creek beds 
began to appear. 

The First Book of Stones by M. B. 
Cormack settled the fact for us— 
we were rockhounds. Many chil- 
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ROCKS FOR FUN 


ELIZABETH B. DOUGLAS 
Clemons School 
Nashville 


dren soon acquired hammers, chisels, 
bottles of acid (dilute HCL, ob- 
tainable at any drugstore), mag- 
nifying glasses, and other pieces of 
apparatus necessary for field trips. 
Pupils who went on family trips re- 
turned with prizes—pretty pebbles 
of assorted sizes, pieces of Barite 
rose stone from Chattanooga, several 
colors of marble: from a monument 
making place, a piece of real agate, 
some interesting pieces of chert- 
conglomerate from a grandmother's 
farm, and many others. 


New Vocabularies 


The vocabularies began to contain 
such words as gneiss, porphyry, and 
feldspar. Lunch table discussions 
were likely to be about geodes, and 
nodules, and cleavage. It was amaz- 
ing to see the rapidity with which 


every child learned to recognize at 
sight chert, marble, calcite, lime- 
stone, sandstone, and other rocks 
common to this area. Almost every 
child had a collection, and soon the 
old disorder began to give way to 
neatly labeled stones arranged in 
boxes or on shelves. Compositions 
were written in which the origin of 
rocks, the kinds, uses, and localities 
were discussed. Books on_ rocks 
from the downtown library increased 
the children’s knowledge. Added 
interest was apparent which some 
of the girls decided to enter their 
collections in the Girls’ Hobby Fair. 


Rocks From Afar 


Inevitably, there arose in the 
children a longing for rocks which 
they were unable to find for them- 
selves. Then it was that we con- 
ceived the idea of writing to chil- 
dren of other regions to see if they 
would swap rocks. Each child wrote 
a letter to a sixth grade child in 
some western city, offering to swap 
marble, calcite, limestone, and lime- 
stone fossils, all easy to procure in 
Tennessee, for such things as obsi- 
dian, lava, agate, and various kinds 
of ore—rocks, in short, common to 
the West. The replies came rapidly, 
and the swapping got under way. 


(Continued on page 15) 





The old disorder gave way to neatly labeled stones arranged in boxes. 
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CANDIDATES 


HE Representative Assembly, 

in annual session January 9- 10, 
will elect a First Vice-President from 
West Tennessee and three Adminis- 
trative Council members represent- 
ing the Second, Fifth, and Seventh 
Congressional Districts. 

Nominees for First Vice-President 
are D. E. Ray and Rex C. Turman. 

The Jackson Teachers Association 
and the Madison County Teachers 
Association have nominated D. E. 
Ray for Vice-President. Mr. Ray 
received the A. B. degree from Rus- 
kin Cave College and the B. S. and 
M. A. degrees from George Peabody 
College for Teachers. He has served 
more than thirty years in the public 
schools of West Tennessee as teacher 
and principal. For sixteen years he 
was principal of Jackson High School 
and since 1946 he has been superin- 
tendent of the Jackson City Schools. 
During the first World War Mr. Ray 
was in the armed forces as a mathe- 
matics instructor in Officers Training 
School. 

The Hardin County Teachers 
Association has nominated Rex C. 
Turman for Vice-President. Mr. 
Turman attended Vanderbilt Uni- 
versitv and received the B. S. degree 
from Murfreesboro State College. 
He received the M. A. degree from 
George Peabody College for Teach- 
ers. He has served as teacher, prin- 





Rex C. Turman 
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for TEA Offices 


cipal and superintendent in several 
West Tennessee counties and is now 
principal of Central High School at 
Savannah. Mr. Turman is a member 
of the Legislative Council of TSSAA 
and the Administrative Council of 
the TEA for the 1950-53 term. 


Council: Second District 


The Oak Ridge Education Asso- 
ciation has nominated Ruth Reagor 
to represent the Second District on 
the Administrative Council. Miss 
Reagor holds the B. S. degree from 
Middle Tennessee State College, 
and the B. S. in Library Science from 
George Peabody College. She has 
served in the public hooks of Ten- 
nessee for twenty-three years as a 
high school classroom teacher, ele- 
mentary teacher, elementary super- 
visor, high school librarian, and 
elementary librarian. Miss Reagor 
is a member of the E. T. E. A. Exe- 
cutive Committee, and Vice Presi- 
dent of the Tennessee Library 
Association. She is a member of the 
local, state and national associations. 


Council: Fifth District 


The Nashville City Teachers Asso- 
ciation has nominated Hugh Waters 
to represent the Fifth District on the 
Administrative Council. He holds 
the B. A. degree from Vanderbilt 


D. E. Ray 








Hugh Waters 
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and the M. A. from George Peabody 
College. Mr. Waters has taught in 
Watertown High School, Cohn and 
East Nashville High Schools; for 
five years he served as principal of 
Caldwell Elementary School, and 
later was principal of Highland 
Heights Junior High School. He is 
now general supervisor of secondary 
education in the Nashville City 
Schools. 
Council: Seventh District 

The Henderson County Teachers 
Association has nominated W. L. 
Bobbitt to represent the Seventh Dis- 
trict on the Administrative Council. 
Mr. Bobbitt has been identified 
with the public schools for the past 
twenty-five years. Most of this time 


he has been principal of Lexington 


High School. He is a member of the 
local, state and national associations 
and the Secondary Principals Associ- 
ation. Mr. Bobbitt is affiliated with 
the Rotary Club and the American 
Legion. 





WHAT WOULD HAPPEN? 
(Continued from page 9) 


the screening process will continue 
less intensively during the years 
following Grade IV in order to dis- 
cover talent and problem behavior 
which emerge at later ages.” 
Another step in the program, and 
one which has been going along 
simultaneously with the screening, 
has been the training of a corps of 
local people who work both pro- 
fessionally and as volunteers with 
youth. Seventy-five persons, about 
half of whom were teachers, re- 
ported for the first in-service train- 
ing program. Meeting once a week 
under the guidance of University 
consultants, they have been studying 
individual children by a case study 
procedure. Drawn from other com- 
munities the case studies have em- 
phasized the same types of children 
with whom the project is concerned. 
Toward the end of the year the 
people in training—school and church 
school teachers, public health nurses, 
scout leaders, YMCA and YWCA 
staff members, court employees, 
social workers and parents—were 
divided into teams of six to eight 
people with a University consultant 
to assist. Those teams, made up of 
community leaders of various skills 
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and interests, are the basic element 
in the treatment program. Each has 
had assigned to it a number of chil- 
dren, the talented as well as the mal- 
adjusted. Each team studies its chil- 
dren, devising plans for helping 
them. Drawing upon their knowl- 
edge of the community resources 
and their understanding of a par- 
ticular child’s needs, team members 
have been trying to help those chil- 
dren in their school who need help. 
The idea is that the team will follow 
a child assigned to it from the start, 
when he is nine or ten years old, 
until he grows up. 

“Essentially,” Dr. Havighurst said, 
“this program is one of discovering 
children with needs which might 
otherwise go unnoticed and putting 
them ‘on the conscience’ of a small 
group in the community who will 
keep on studying and trying to help 
them until they grow up. The team 
uses whatever methods it thinks best. 
Seldom do team members actually 
talk with a child or his parents. 
More often they work through his 
teacher, pastor, employer, or scout 
leaders.” 


Will the Program Work? 

The Community Youth Develop- 
ment Program is really based upon 
this simple proposition: that informa- 
tion about children is important for 
useful work with children and that 
people with a variety of attitudes 
toward child training and education 
can all use this information effec- 
tively. The hypothesis which those 
working in the Program hope to 
prove is that a community, when it 
is organized to do so, can discover 
and help its unusual children. 

The Program, now in its second 
year, will run for ten years, with 
progress reports being made from 
time to time. A final report to be 
made at the end of the ten-year- 
period will be based upon compara- 
tive data collected on the group of 
children being helped and a con- 
trol group whose members will re- 
ceive only the assistance which the 
community ordinarily gives. In 1961 
when the report is written, we shall 
know whether or not the social in- 
vention of a team-with-a-child-on-its- 
conscience can bring that child to 
full self-realization, whether a com- 
munity can so organize itself as to 
prevent the social waste of its un- 
usual children. 


ROCKS FOR FUN 
(Continued from page 13) 

Our efforts to gain rock lore in- 
cluded several field trips. The first 
was made after school one afternoon 
to a nearby abandoned quarry There 
we chiseled large smooth pieces of 
calcite and calcite crystals and got 
many limestone fossils, some for our 
own collections and some to send 
off as swaps. 

Next, we visited the private 
museum of Dr. Hugh Young, one of 
the top authorities of the nation on 
Indian relics, whose collection of 
these pieces of antique workmanship 
is said to be one of the largest in the 
United States. 

On another day we visited both 
Peabody College and Vanderbilt 
University where we saw on display 
rocks, minerals, and fossils. An illus- 
trated lecture by Dr. Hanor Webb 
at Peabody and the lighted displays 
of semiprecious stones at Vander- 
bilt were high points of the trip. 
Enroute home, specimens of sand- 
stone were picked up at a building 
site in the University Center. 

A Winter Project 

Since winter was fast approaching 
when our collecting days in the field 
would necessarily end, and since our 
zeal for collecting had reached such 
a pitch that we were more and more 
eager to add new rocks to our collec- 
tion, we wrote a letter to Ward’s 
Natural Science Establishment, Inc. 
at Rochester, New York, asking for 
a catalog. From this wonderful 
storehouse we were able to supple- 
ment our collections with many rocks 
which, as private collectors, we 
would have been unable to get. 
Clear calcite from Chihuahua, 
Mexico, hornblende from Ontario, 
turquois from Nevada, tourmaline 
from Brazil, asbestos from North 
Carolina, mica from Georgia—these, 
and many others added variety to 
our display; while the purple of one 
piece of amphibole, the pink and 
black of another, the rich red of 
jasper, and the metallic sheen of 
some ore added color to our collec- 
tions. 

When our unit was closed just be- 
fore Christmas vacation, not even 
the anticipation of holiday joys 
could dim our feeling of satisfaction 
that although our active collecting 
as a group had ended, we were rock- 
hounds for life. 
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I. Proposed Rules of Order 


1. No member shall speak more than five minutes on 
any question, provided time may be extended by two- 
thirds vote of the Assembly. 

2. No member shall speak twice on the same subject 
if another member who has not spoken claims the floor, 
and in no event shall be recognized more than twice 
on any one subject. 

3. In case a member is recognized to speak more than 
once on any question, the five minute rule shall be 
applied to him. 

4. Nominating and seconding speeches for officers 
shall be limited to two minutes in all cases. Nomina- 
tions for delegates to the Delegate Assembly of the 
National Education Association shall be limited to a 
statement of the name, position and address of the 
candidate. 

5. In all matters not governed by the above special 
rules, Robert’s Rules a Order, Revised, shall govern 
the deliberations of the Assembly. 


II. Expenses of Delegates to NEA Convention 


The Representative Assembly of the National Educa- 
tion Association will meet in Miami Beach, Florida, June 
28-July 4. It is recommended that $150 be allowed dele- 
gates from each of the nine Congressional Districts. 


III. Officers to be Elected 

The following officers are to be elected: 

First Vice-President to serve for one year before auto- 
matically assuming the presidency in 1954. If custom 
concerning rotation of the presidency among the three 
sections of the state is observed, the nominee will come 
from West Tennessee. 

Administrative Council Members to serve for three- 
year terms from the following Congressional Districts: 
Second, succeeding G. Hobart Smith of Jacksboro; Fifth, 
succeeding J. E. Moss of Davidson County; and Seventh, 
succeeding Rex Turman of Savannah. 


Retirement System Trustee 

The Retirement Law provides that each year the Rep- 
resentative Assembly shall nominate from one grand 
division of the state three public school teachers from 
whom the Governor will choose one person as a member 
of the Board of Trustees of the Tennessee Teachers’ 
Retirement System. This year nominations are to be 
made to fill the vacancy from West Tennessee. O. H. 
Jones of Memphis is now filling this position. 

Nominations for NEA delegates will be made follow- 
ing nominations for elective offices. 


IV. Constitutional Amendments 


A committee to study the method of holding TEA elec- 
tions was authorized by’ action of the Representative 
Assembly in 1951. President Doyle appointed the fol- 
lowing committee: C. H. Moore, ‘Chairman, Clarksville: 
Hugh Waters, Nashville; Pauline Brummit, Johnson City; 
Mrs. Oma Dixon, Bolivar; P. M. Walker, Knox County. 
This committee made the following recommendations: 


1. Delegates to the NEA would be elected by districts. 
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in annual sessiognt 


Time and place for meetings of the delegates of 
each district would be designated. The Adminis- 
trative Council member from each district would 
preside over the meeting and report the result of 
the election. This would keep the NEA delegates 
completely out of the regular election process. 

2. The three nominations for the Board of Directors 
of the Retirement System would be elected by the 
delegates at the time of nomination. 

3. In the event only one candidate for First Vice- 
President, Council member for each district, and 
NEA Director be nominated, this election would be 
by voice vote. 

In accordance with these recommendations, the Ad- 
ministrative Council recommends the following amend- 
ment to the Constitution which will make it possible for 
the recommendations to be put into effect: 


— 


“Amend Article VI, Section 7, to read: 


“All positions filled by election by the Representative 
Assembly shall be by plurality vote. In the event that 
only one candidate is nominated for a particular office, 
the election shall be by voice vote. In case of tie votes or 
disputed elections, the Administrative Council shall 
have power to act.” 

“Amend Article IX, Section 2, by inserting, following 
the first sentence: 

“Delegates from each Congressional District will meet 
separately at a time and place designated by the Ad- 
ministrative Council. The incumbent council member 
from each district shall serve as presiding officer of his 
district. Nominations shall be made and delegates elected 
to the National Education Association Representative 
Assembly from each Congressional District by the dele- 
gates of the District. 

The following amendments are recommended by the 
Knoxville Teachers’ League: ; 

“Amend Article VII by adding at the end of Section I 
the following: 

“At each regular election of Administrative Council 
Members there shall be elected to the Administrative 
Council at least two members who spend all or most 
of the regular school year in classroom teaching (such 
members being designated hereafter in this Section as 
Classroom Teachers) in the following manner: 

A. The candidate who receives the highest number of 
votes cast for candidates for Administrative Council shall 
be declared elected Administrative Council Member for 
his (her) Congressional District. 

B. In the two remaining Congressional Districts from 
which members to the Administrative Council are to be 
elected the Classroom Teacher candidate who receives 
the highest number of votes cast for Classroom Teacher 
candidates for Administrative Council from his (her) 
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Congressional District shall be declared elected Admin- 
istrative Council Member from his (her) respective Con- 
gressional District.” 

“Amend Article X, Section 1, by inserting at the end 
of the first sentence the following: 

“The President shall appoint all committees of the 
Association, provided that a majority of all committees 
shall be members of the Association who spend all or 
most of the regular school year in classroom teaching 
and who have served as delegates to the Representative 
Assembly within three years prior to their appointment.” 

It is customary for amendments to be discussed at the 
first session of the Representative Assembly and voted 
on without further discussion at the second session. A 
two-thirds vote is required for the passage of an amend- 
ment. 


V. World Organization of the Teaching 
Profession 

The World Organization of the Teaching Profession 
met this past summer in Copenhagen, Denmark. On 
August 1, 1952, a new constitution was adopted which 
united the WOTP with the international federations of 
primary and secondary teachers in Europe. The new 
organization is known as the World Confederation of 
Organizations of the Teaching Profession. Mr. Ronald 
Gould, of the National Union of Teachers of England 
and Wales, will be president of WCOTP and Dr. Wil- 
liam G. Carr, Executive Secretary of the NEA will con- 
tinue as secretary-general. The Executive Committee is 
composed of members from Belgium, Canada, India, 
Japan, the Netherlands, the Philippines, Scotland, Swed- 
en, Switzerland, and the United States. 

The reorganization of WOTP is a great step forward 
and should result in a much more effective organization. 


VI. TEA and NEA Membership 


Total TEA membership last year was 20,968. This 
was the largest number we have ever had. On Novem- 
ber 10 this year there were 19,735 names on the mailing 
list for THE TENNESSEE TEACHER. Many counties 
have fewer teachers this year, but the total membership 
is expected to be larger. 

On May 31, 1952, Tennessee had 20,615 members in 
the National Education Association. Our quota for this 
year is 21,072. We can reach this goal only if every 
local association makes the greatest effort possible to 
get one hundred per cent membership. 


VII. The Tennessee Teacher 


Expense of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER during the 
last fiscal year amounted to $27,761.81, including ad- 
vertising commissions. Income amounted to $20,225.67, 
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of which $19,305.90 was advertising sales. The budgetary 
appropriation covered $6,500 of the difference, leaving 
a net cost of $1,036.14. 

The magazine was mailed to 21,695 members and sub- 
scribers, to all retired teachers and members of the Ten- 
nessee School Boards Association. 

The editorial staff appreciates suggestions, contribu- 
tions, and photographs from members of the TEA. 


VIII. Field Service Activities 


Members of the Field Service Staff have covered the 
state in an effort to be of service to you. They have 
attended 103 teachers’ meetings, 64 local PTA meetings, 
15 district PTA meetings, 33 civic club meetings, 18 
supervisors’ meetings, 43 meetings of local association 
committees, 19 future teacher meetings, 23 workshops, 
14 meetings of the Tennessee School Board Members 
Association, and 33 other miscellaneous meetings. They 
have cooperated with the PTA in arranging educational 
booths in several county fairs and the state fair. Num- 
erous appearances have been made on radio programs, 
TV shows and panel discussions in behalf of the legisla- 
tive program. The second annual workshop for local 
leaders was again held at Murfreesboro under the direc- 
tion of the TEA staff. The staff has cooperated with both 
civic and fraternal organizations who were sponsoring 
the “better schools make better communities” program. 


IX. Tennessee Teachers’ Retirement System 


The retirement fund is a trust fund under the management 
of a Board of Trustees of eight members appointed by the 
Governor. The law is very definite as to payments to be made 
into the Retirement Fund and the payments to be made from 
the fund. All cash and securities are held in trust by the Board 
of Trustees for the purpose for which received. Members are 
required to contribute 5% of their salaries up to $3,600 per 
annum by deduction from their salaries as paid. The law pro- 
vides that the State shall pay each year an amount equal to a 
certain percentage of the salaries of all teachers who are mem- 
bers, including members of the local retirement systems, which 
amount is accumulated for the individual teacher so that upon 
retirement there will be a reserve from which their State annuni- 
ties are paid. 

The contributions payable by the State are fixed by actuarial 
valuation of the assets and liabilities of the system. The State’s 
contributions consist of a normal (matching) contribution and 
an accrued (prior service) contribution. The last valuation shows 
the State’s contribution to be 4.38 per cent of the total salary 
and an accrued liability rate of 4.33 per cent, or a total of 8.71 
per cent. 

The specified contributions payable by the State are computed 
to meet the State’s obligation under the conditions set by the 
law, namely; To provide a matching State annuity at age 60 
or at retirement if the member retires on 30 years of service 
before 60; To provide the State’s prior service annuities for 
teachers with prior service credit; To provide the amounts 
needed in addition to the member’s contribution at the time of 
disability retirement to produce the specified disability retirement 
allowance. 

The contributions set on the basis of the actuarial valuation 
do not represent estimates which can be raised or lowered by 
the Board of Trustees or the General Assembly, but are calcu- 
lated on the basis of an interest rate, mortality rate, and other 
rates which have to do with the experience of teachers. If the 
General Assembly fails to appropriate the amounts required 
to meet the obligations of the system, it does not reduce the 
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obligation of the State and does not relieve the State of the neces- 
sity of meeting the obligation. 

If the State does not make the full appropriation and if the 
Retirement System continues to pay the State annuity as if the 
full appropriation were being made, it would be drawing on some 
of the money contributed by the State on behalf of the younger 
members of the system to pay full benefits on account of retired 
members. The younger members have an equity in the State’s 
normal and accrued liability contributions to build up reserves 
to pay their retirement benefits in the future. 


The following table shows the appropriation required of the 
State for the years beginning July 1, 1953 and July 1, 1954: 





FISCAL YEAR BEGINNING 
July 1, 1953 July 1, 1954 


As Percentage As Percentage 


CONTRIBUTIONS 





of Payroll Amount of Payroll Amount 

Normal 4.38% $3,408,484 4.38% $3,578,909 
Accrued Liability 4.33 3,369,575 : 4.33 3,538,053 
Total 8.71%, $6,778,059 8.71% $7,116,962 


A supplement to provide a 
Minimum Benefit Fund 
Chapter 39, Public Acts of 





1949) 525,000 675,000 
Expense Fund (Administrative) 95,000 . 100,000 
Grand Total 8.71% $7,398,059 8.71% $7,891,962 





Note: The contributions for the year beginning July 1, 1953, are 
based on a payroll as of that date estimated to be $77,- 
819,281. For the year beginning July 1, 1954, an estimated 
payroll of $81,710,245 was used. 

The increase in the contributions required of the State is due 
to an increase in the number of teachers in the State, an increase 
in teachers’ salaries, and a deficiency in the past appropriations. 


X. The Legislative Program 


President Milton Hamilton, in 1951, 
following Legislative Committee: 

J. Guy Buckner (chairman), Superintendent, Lenoir 
City Schools; J. E. Arnold, a representative of the Uni- 
versity of Tennessee designated by the President of the 
University; Thomas W. Bruce, Superintendent, Water- 
town City Schools, and representative of a small in- 
dependent school district; Susie Cardwell, Supervisor, 
Wilson County Schools, and president of the ACE 
which is the largest organization of teachers in the 
state; R. N. Chenault, Principal, Warner School, Nash- 
ville, designated by the president of the Elementary 
Principals Association to represent that group; Mildred 
Doyle, Superintendent, Knox County Schools, and then 
Vice-President of the TEA; V. F. Goddard, Superin- 
tendent, Alcoa City Schools who is superintendent of a 
small city system and a member of the Legislative Com- 
mittee of the Board of Trustees of the Retirement Sys- 
tem; Milton Hamilton, Superintendent, Obion County 
Schools, and then President of the TEA; Mrs. Wyly C. 
Lockhart, Supervisor, Benton County, president of the 
Supervisors’ Section of the TEA; Ruth Patton, Teacher, 
Franklin, President of the Vocational Teachers of the 
State; Mrs. E. B. Roberts, President, Tennessee Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Palmer; G. H. Smith, Superin- 
tendent, Campbell County Schools, and former president 
of the County Superintendents’ Section; J. M. Smith, 
President, Memphis State College, and former Commis- 
sioner of Education who represents the state colleges; 
F. H. Trotter, President, Tennessee School Board Mem- 
bers Association, Chattanooga, also President of the 
National School Boards Association; Rex Turman, Prin- 


appointed the 
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cipal, Savannah, a member of the Administrative 
Council; Edna Tritt, Teacher, Shawnee; Mrs. J. H. 
Wallace, Teacher, Mt. Pleasant; Kathleen Watson. 
Teacher, Etowah; Margaret Winter, Teacher, Jackson, 
and President of the Classroom Teacher Department of 
the TEA. 


Following the work of this Committee and the Admin- 
istrative Council, the Representative Assembly in Jan- 
uary, 1952, adopted the following program: 

1. Sufficient state appropriations to maintain the present foun- 
dation school program, including funds for capital outlay, during 
the 1953-55 biennium, in the face of larger enrollments, im- 
proved training of teachers, and increased costs of instructional 
materials, supplies, and maintenance and operation of school 
plants. 

2. Sufficient funds: 

(a) To pay all teachers, supervisors, principals, and super- 
intendents on a ten-months’ basis at the same monthly rate as 
that allowed by the state salary schedule, provided that all who 
are now paid for ten months or more be increased by an annual 
amount equivalent to one month’s pay on the state salary sched- 
ule, and, 

(b) To provide a further adjustment in the state salary 
schedule by which a maximum of $3,000 will be allowed for 
teachers with a degree and fifteen years of experience with pro- 
portionate increase for certified teachers of other levels of training 
and experience and corresponding increases for teachers in non- 
equalizing counties and cities. 

Appropriation for teacher retirement set up in the general 
education program, sufficient to meet sound actuarial require- 
ments for prior service, normal contributions and administration 
as provided in the Teacher Retirement Law. 


4. Adequate support for higher education. 


President Mildred Doyle reappointed this Legislativ e 
Committee for 1952. The Committee met with the Ad- 
ministrative Council on November 3, 1952, and did the 
following: 

1. Came to a definite understanding of what is meant by each 
of the four points. 

2. Heard a report from members of the State Department of 
Education concerning the cost of the program and approved 
plans presented by the Department for determining costs. 

3. Heard D. S. Gaylor report on the increase in funds necessary 
to take care of the Retirement System. 

4. Agreed to accept a recommendation from the Administra- 
tive Council and the Representative Assembly of 1952 relative to 
an increase for supplement to secretaries’ salaries. 

5. Referred a recommendation from the ACE concerning age 
of entrance for first graders to the Superintendents’ Study Council. 

6. Heard a report on the status of the four-point program, 
position of the Governor, members of the Legislature, endorse- 
ments, etc 

7. Agreed that the Committee would meet when necessary and 
designated the chairman to meet with the Administrative Council 
to consider any matters relative to the legislative program which 
might need the attention of the Committee and the Council. 


XI. Activities in Support of Four-Point 
Program 
Governor-elect Frank Clement said in the May issue 
of THE TENNESSEE TEACHER: 
“Please accept this letter as my hearty endorsement 
of the four legislative objectives of the Tennessee Educa- 


tion Association and the Tennessee Congress of Parents 
and Teachers. 
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“ I would be less than realistic if I were unmindful 
of the fact that the achievement of the above objectives 
will be dependent upon the availability of revenues with 
which to finance them. I hereby pledge my earnest 
efforts to make available the funds with which to finance 
the legislative objectives of the Tennessee Education 
Association and the Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers.” 

Mr. Clement said in a letter to teachers dated July 
99, 1952: 

“I know that you are particularly interested in Point 
Two and I am happy to assure you that I am in full ac- 
cord with the proposal to pay teachers on at least a 
ten-month basis. I feel very strongly that it is equitable 
and imperative that a college graduate who has taught 
school for fifteen years or longer richly deserves an an- 
nual salary of at least $3,000. 

“I am concerned about the present $12,000,000 deficit 
in the teachers’ retirement fund. This is a serious matter 
to our teachers who have made payments into this fund 
and is a matter which must be corrected.” 

To date we have endorsements from 29 of thirty-three 
Senators and 77 of the ninety-nine House members. 

The staff of the TEA has presented the four-point 
legislative program to numerous lay and professional 
groups over the state. To November 10, the staff has 
attended 34 district leadership conferences, one series 
held last spring and another this fall. They have attended 
15 district meetings of the Parent-Teacher Associations, 
14 meetings of the Tennessee School Boards Association, 
many local PTA meetings, and countless civic club meet- 
ings, as well as many local association meetings where 
the legislative program has been discussed for both 
teachers and lay citizens. At these meetings, and through 
other media, 300,000 pamphlets, Assignment: 1953, sup- 
porting the program were distributed. 

Endorsements of the legislative program have been 
received prior to November 10, from these statewide 
organizations: Tennessee Congress of Parents and 
Teachers; American Association of University Women; 
Tennessee Legislative Board, Brotherhood of Locomo- 
tive Firemen and Enginemen; Delta Kappa Gamma; 
Tennessee Federation of Labor; Tennessee Chapter ACE; 
Tennessee Federation of Business and Professional 
Women; American Legion; Tennessee F ederation of 
Labor Auxiliary; Tennessee Association of Letter Carriers 
Auxiliary. 

To November 10, 828 endorsements have been received 
from organizations representing more than 144,000 per- 
sons. A total of 17,638 personal endorsements have been 
received to date. 

Place mats describing a good school were prepared 
by the association and distributed to both school groups 
and lay citizens for use in public eating places. One 
hundred thousand of these mats were distributed. 

One hundred thousand automobile stickers, “Better 
Schools Make Better Communities,” have been distrib- 
uted and apparently used rather widely over the state. 

During American Education Week, a recording was 
prepared by the TEA and used on most of the radio 
stations in the state. For several months radio appear- 
ances and TV shows concerning the legislative program 
have appeared over many stations in the state. 
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XII. Federal Aid to Education 


Bills were introduced in the House of Representa- 
tives of the last Congress providing for general aid to 
education and aid for schoolhouse construction. In spite 
of hearings on both the House Committee on Education 
and Labor, no legislation was enacted. 


The Legislative Commission of the NEA is sponsor- 
ing a nation-wide meeting of the best minds in the field 
of educational finance to restudy the entire program of 
federal aid and to prepare new data to justify Federal 
Aid. 

It is hoped that this conference will develop a new 
approach to the entire problem and that legislation may 
be introduced early in the next Congress. 


XIII. Budget for Year Ending June 30, 1954 


The Administrative Council recommends the adoption 
of the following budget for the fiscal year July 1, 1953- 
June 30, 1954: 


Budget for Proposed Budget 
Year Ending for Year Ending 
June 30, 1953 June 30, 1954 


Estimated Income 








Membership Dues. ...........0:-:.:.0:0031 $76,980 $77,080 
Contribution from NEA .................... 1,500 1,500 
Contribution from Rural 

Editorial Service .............000.c000 1,000 
Rent from Building ...............0.0...... 1,50¢0 

$79,480 $80,080 
Estimated Expenditures 
Salaries 

Secretary-Treasurer .................::06+- $ 9,500 $ 9,500 

Assistant Becketary: .2...55..-..-.cs.00065 7,200 7,500 

Director of Research .................... 5,000 

Publications Assistant .................. 4,500 3,900 

Field Service Assistant ................ 4,500 4,800 

Re: SOCEOREG 55s scsi y es Fanseesess 2,880 3,000 

SROMOGRDINAOES 2.5512. 55 cass ice tissrssapalce 7,200 7,500 
Operating Expenses 

Building Expense, Net ................ 2,600 2,600 

Telephone and Telegraph ............ 600 600 

Office Equipment Depreciation .... 500 500 

Travel—Office Staff .............0.....0.- 4,000 4,000 

Annual Convention .................... 6,000 6,000 

Office Supplies and Postage ........ 1,700 1,700 

President and Administrative 

Council visnnncapeertecoi tn ae 2,000 2,000 

Research Projects. ..............4+..cssssee 4,000 

Bond—Executive Secretary .......... 50 50 

Association Dues and 

Publicaties  .....5i.03scces cscs 350 350 

Representative Assembly .............. 300 400 

THE TENNESSEE TEACHER.... 6,500 7,500 

Public Relations 2.022... 5.. cucecc! 10,000 10,000 

Federal Old Age Benefits Tax .... 100 180 

NEA Delegates .....st:210i aes 1,800 1,800 

Staff Retirement ..4:08..cucdans 1,700 1,700 

Incidentals «.............csshaonbenal 500 500 

$79,480 $80,080 
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Tennessee Public School Ufficers Association 


NASHVILLE 


JANUARY 8-9, 1953 


HEADQUARTERS: ANDREW JACKSON HOTEL 


Thursday, January 8 

War Memorial Auditorium 

Presiding: President W. D. Human 

2:00 Program under direction of Commissioner Barksdale 


and the Staff of the State Department of Education 


Annual Banquet, Maxwell House Hotel 
Toastmaster: Frank Bass 

6:30 Dinner 
Music: Old Hickory Quartette 
Address: The Honorable Frank Clement 


Friday, January 9 
War Memorial Auditorium 


Presiding: President W. D. Human 


9:30 “The Economic Workshops and the State Program of 


Curriculum Development”, Miss Lalla Walker, Executive 
Nashville City 


Secretary of Curriculum Committee, 


Schools 


9:45 “Next Steps in Curriculum and Course of Study Develop- 


ment” 


Pane! Discussion: Dr. Bascom Story, leader, Mrs. R. L. 


England, J. T. Miles, R. E. Hendrix, Ruth Thompson 


11:30 Address: Dr. W. F. Powell, Pastor, First Baptist Church, 
Nashville 
12:00 Lunch 


2:00 Discussion of the Proposed Legislative Program of the 


Tennessee Education Association: The Administrative 


Council 
3:00 Business Session 
Report of Committees: Audit, Necrology, Resolutions, and 


Nominations. 





Officers of the T.P.S.O.A. 


President: W. D. Human 
Vice President: V. G. Hawkins 


Secretary-Treasurer: H. H. Turpen 


FRANK G. 





W. D. HUMAN, left, is president 
of the Tennessee Public School Offi- 
cers Association and Superintendent 
of the Morgan County Schools. He 
will preside at the annual school 


administrators meeting. 


CLEMENT, 
Governor elect of the State of Ten- 
nessee, will address the group at the 


banquet on Thursday evening. 


Executive Committee 


State at Large: C. B. Ijams 
East Tennessee: Mildred Doyle 
Middle Tennessee: J. C. Ward 
West Tennessee: D. E. Ray 


right, 
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RESOLUTIONS OF THE THREE SECTIONS 


If{E Middle Tennessee Education As- 
cates at its meeting in Nashville, 
resolved to: 

1. Thank Mrs. Carl Chaney, President 
of the Association; Dean N. C. Beasley, 
Secretary-Treasurer; and the Executive 
Committee for arranging an excellent pro- 
gram and suitable meeting places. 
ce Approve the activities of Frank Bass, 
Executive Secretary of the TEA, and his 
staff in their efforts to carry out the TEA 
program. 

3. Commend Commissioner J. A. Barks- 
dale and his staff for their leadership in 
the state educational program. 

4, Thank Governor Gordon Browning 
for his support of public education. 

5. Express confidence in Democratic 
Nominee Frank Clement for his interest 
and support of education. 

6. Thank the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, the American 
Legion, the Tennessee School Board Asso- 
ciation and other civic organizations for 
their support of public education. 

7. Thank the press, radio and_ tele- 
vision for their support of the TEA four- 
point legislative program and for the 
news coverage they have given education. 

§. Endorse the four-point program of 
the TEA. 

9. Urge support of federal aid under 
state and local control. 

10. Appreciate our opportunities in our 
democracy to choose our leaders. 


11. Work toward accomplishing the 21 
goals of the Centennial Action Program 
of the NEA. 

12. Appreciate the great corps of teach- 
ers who have made financial sacrifices to 
remain in their classrooms. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of Joe F. Patch, T. C. Simmons, 
and Homer Pittard. 


T its Knoxville meeting, the East 
A Tennessee Education Association 
resolved to: 

1. Thank the Governor, Commissioner 
of Education, and Staff of the State 
Department of Education for providing 
excellent leadership for Tennessee’s edu- 
cational program. 

2. Thank our 
dent, Treasurer, 
committee members, ‘departmental officers, 
and program participants who have con- 
tributed to the program. 

3. Thank the President of the University 
and his staff, the Mayor of Knoxville and 
other city officials, the press, the radio, 
the Knoxville Chamber of Commerce, the 
Scout Executive and his group, the ex- 


Vice-Presi- 
Secretary, 


President, 
Executive 


committees on 
efficient 


hibitors, and all local 


arrangements for generous and 
service. 

4. Endorse the four-point program of 
the TEA and thank the TEA President, 
the Executive Secretary and his staff, and 
the Legislative Committee. 


5. Thank the Tennessee Congress of 
Parents and Teachers. 

6. Recommend serious study by the 
local associations of the Centennial Ac- 
tion Program. 

7. Commend lay persons and agencies 
who have supported the public schools 
against unjust attacks by the enemies of 
public education. 

8. Reaffirm its belief in the American 
Way of life. 

9. Urge its membership to vote on 
November 4, 1952. 


ciation, at the Memphis meeting, re- 
solved to: 

1. Thank Commissioner J. A. Barksdale 

and his staff for fine educational leader- 


! YHE West Tennessee Education Asso- 


ship. 

2. Express confidence in and approval 
of the activities of Frank Bass and _ his 
staff in promoting the TEA program. 

3. Thank Miss Charlie McGehee, her 
officers, and members of the Executive 
Committee for the program. 

4. Thank Memphis and Shelby County 
School personnel for helping in arranging 
the setting of the program. 

5. Appreciate the activities and efforts 
in behalf of education on the part of all 
public information media and all public 
spirited organizations. 

6. Reaffirm its belief in the American 
way of life. 

The Resolutions Committee was com- 
posed of Oma G. Dixon, chairman, Martha 
Pope, Fannie Jo Latta, Dwight Norman, 
and E. C. Stimbert. 


New Presidents of the Sectional Associations 


H. Claude Moore, superintendent 
of the Dyer County Schools, is presi- 
dent of the West Tennessee Educa- 
tion Association. 
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J. Marvin Byrom, Superintendent 
of the Moore County Schools, is 
president of the Middle Tennessee 
Education Association. 





Ross W. Bohanan, Supervisor of 
Secondary Schools in Hamilton 
County, is president of the East Ten- 
nessee Education Association. 








MATERIALS FOR YOU 


(Continued from page 12) 


lets distributed to, 135 of the 149 
school systems of the state. If you 
are a teacher in any of the 135 sys- 
tems to which the booklets were 
distributed, you should be able to 
berrow Bird Books or Tree Books 
from your materials center or library. 

Booklets may be purchased at the 
approximate cost of printing, as fol- 
lows: 





superior 


“Birds of Tennessee in Verse and 
Story” 20c 


“Forest Trees—Forest 


Tennessee” = 15c 
“Tennessee Wildlife”  25c 


“Smokey Bears Story of the 
Forest” is an attractive sixteen page 
booklet which is well written and 
illustrated. Basic conservation con- 
cepts are effectively set out in a 
simple and understandable manner. 





Classroom furniture 
by Southern Desk Company 


The “desk” in the name of Southern Desk Company was originally 


adopted some forty years ago because the company was founded to 


specialize in the manufacture of classroom desks. 


Development of the polished aluminum frame “Southern Youth” table 


and chairs shown above is an example of the modern, flexible and 


maintenance-free lines of classroom furniture manufactured by 


Southern Desk Company. Also available in all-wood construction. 


Other specialized lines include: 


AUDITORIUM SEATING 
LABORATORY FURNITURE 
CAFETERIA TABLES AND CHAIRS 


FOLDING TABLES AND CHAIRS 
LIBRARY FURNITURE 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


CHURCH FURNITURE 


For free illustrated catalogs, layouts, samples, quotations and details, please contact 


Mr. W. W. Blackwelder 
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SOUTHERN DESK COMPANY 


* HICKORY, NORTH CAROLINA 


P. O. Box 423 
Telephone: Office — 42-6565 


Nashville, Tennessee 
Home — 8-8808 


Facts of 


Each year the Educational Service 
offers to each school system a num- 
ber of copies equal to the total third 
grade enrollment within the school 
system. The exact manner of local 
distribution, placement and use is 
left to the judgment of the officials 
of the school systems. It is sug- 
gested, however, that, since the 
booklets are distributed each year, 
they can be most effective if used 
at the same grade level each year. 





PR Newsletter 
Offers Economy 
Plan for 


Teachers 


Teaming up on subscriptions to 


| IT STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 


NEWSLETTER will save teachers 
money, the National School Public 
Relations Association, NEA, pointed 
out this month in announcing a new 
reduced Club Rate of $1 per yearly 
subscription. The former yearly 
subscription price was $2.50. 

The Newsletter each month re- 
ports public relations techniques 
and ideas from classrooms around 
the country. 

According to Alice Latta, presi- 


| dent of the Department of Class- 


room Teachers, NEA, the Newsletter 
is a “regular reliable guide for 
learning how other classroom 
teachers are using new public rela- 
tions tools and techniques in the 
classroom, in reporting to parents, 
and in work with community 
groups.” 

NSPRA and the Department of 
Classroom Teachers worked togeth- 
er to reduce the price and thereby 
make the Newsletter’s monthly 
roundup of good PR practice avail- 
able to teachers at low rates which 
were formerly open only to school 
systems placing large volume orders. 

For further details of the Club 
Rate plan for teachers on IT 
STARTS IN THE CLASSROOM 
NEWSLETTER and a free sample 
copy of the publication, write to the 
National School Public Relations 
Association, National Education 
Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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LOOh, HEAR, NOW 
DOROTHEA PELLETT 


Films are 16 mm sound, black and white, 
“classroom tested,” and may be secured 
from local distributors. 
FOOD AS CHILDREN SEE IT 
18 min. color, General Mills 

High School and adult groups see how 
to select and serve food for children’s 
enjoyment and nourishment. A_ nutri- 
tionist points out common dietary prob- 
lems and suggests solutions—finger foods, 
small servings, pleasant permissive atmos- 
phere, choice and serving by self. 
A CHRISTMAS HOLIDAY 
18 min. color, Academy 

Shows miniatures enacting a turn-of- 
the-century family celebration, with four 
sisters home from school. A sleigh ride, 
tea party, skating, caroling, father reading 
to the family around the tree, church the 


next day, are appropriately pictured in 
story-book atmosphere. 
THE CHRISTMAS STORY 
15 min. color also, Loyola 
The Bible story is dramatized for a 
child audience seated around their tree. 
Little children as the angels, Mary, Joseph, 
shepherds, and the Magi, create effective 
religious feeling. 
SNOWMAN IN JULY 
10 min. color also, Almanac 
A cartoon for good holiday fun. A 
snowman who wants to know summer 
hibernates in a refrigerator. In July he 
comes out, has a great time until—you 
know what! 
CHRISTMAS IN SWEDEN 
15 min. color also, Films of the Nations 
Beautifully photographs folk-customs on 
St. Lucia’s Day and the peoples’ festivi- 
ties at Christmas. 


CHRISTMAS RHAPSODY 
10 min. Encyclopaedia Britannica 

Modernizes the little fir tree fable with 
a forester’s family on Christmas Eve, has 
music by the London Symphony and 
Westminster Choir. 
MERRY CHRISTMAS 
15 min. Sterling 

Shows the Vienna Boys Choir at their 
dormitory in traditional holiday prepara- 
tions while they sing in their matchless 
manner. 
THE LITTLEST ANGEL 
15 min. color also, Coronet 

A favorite film which retells the popular 
fantasy about a gift for the Christ-child. 
A VISIT FROM ST. NICHOLAS 
5 min. color also, Coronet 

A reading of the Clement Moore verses 
while delightfully-drawn cartoons picture 
the well-known episodes to bring a “Merry 
Christmas to all, and to all a good-night.” 

















Winter Quarter, Jan. 5-Mar. 21 
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— Co Htelp You... 
... Help Your Students 
FREE Upon Request 





Spring, Mar. 23-June 8 


series now includes: 


[| Arts & Sciences 

[_] Business Admin- 
istration 

| Nursing 

| Engineering 


Interested in 


Check here [1] 


above, mail to 


— THE UNIVERSITY OF TENNESSEE—FOUR QUARTER SYSTEM — 


Summer, June |5-Aug. 22 





The University of Tennessee has published a series 
of booklets describing, concisely and pictoriaily, career 
opportunities in several major professional fields. The 


(] A General Booklet on the Entire University 


special 


To request copies of these publications, check spaces 


Office of the Dean of Admissions 
The University of Tennessee 
Knoxville, Tennessee. 


[_] Agriculture 

[] Home Etonomics 

(_] Education 

[] Physical Education 
and Recreation 


Summer Quarter catalog? 





Fall, Sept. 2!-Dec. 18 
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Give Me Ten Good Keasons 


CHARLENE WILLIS 


Perhaps sometime during your teaching career you have 
felt like saying, ““Give me ten good reasons for belonging 
to my local, state and national associations.”” We think the 
following list includes ten excellent reasons and that there 


are many more. 


| Teachers organizations can accomplish a great deal more than any 
* teacher can accomplish individually. 


? Teachers’ organizations work constantly to maintain good schools, bet- 
* ter trained teachers and desirable working conditions. 


Teachers organizations work to secure good school laws, such as: 
; 5 
* provision for retirement, tenure, proper certification and adequate 
salaries. 


4 Teachers’ organizations provide information and advice to teachers 
* on many types of professional matters. 


q Teachers organizations help, through their public relations program, 
* to provide better understanding of and financial support for the educa- 
tional program. 


6 Teachers organizations provide a place for everyone to work. Hun- 
* dreds serve as officers of local associations. Thousands serve on com- 
mittees of local, state and national associations. 


Teachers’ organizations furnish professional insurance by resisting op- 
§ : £ OF 
* position and attacks on the educational program. 


6 Teachers organizations publish many useful materials which are of 
* value to both teachers and lay citizens. 


Q Teachers organizations provide research, conventions, and legislative 
* representation to the teaching profession. 


10 The state and national associations are the only organizations that rep- 
*resent or have the possibility of representing the great body of teachers 
in our state and nation. 


Need we say more? These organizations are only as strong as our 
local associations make them. The teaching profession in Tennes- 
see, in the United States, has a moral obligation to recognize its 
responsibility and assume its responsibility to promote a program of 
service and leadership through a united profession. 
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A Centennial Action Program 


For the Local Association 


Local leaders—Here is a call to action! If you have not 
already done so, present the CAP to your members. Urge 
them to adopt it. Many organizations are already at work 
on some of the objectives of the program. Lest we forget, 
here is a brief summary of the goals. 


1. An Active Democratic Local Educa- 
tion Association in Every Community. 

2. A Stronger more Effective State 
Education Association in Every State. 

3. A Larger and more Effective Na- 
tional Education Association. 

4. Unified dues—a Single Fee Cover- 
ing Local, State, National and World 
Services—Collected by the Local. 

5. 100% Membership Enrollment in 
Local, State and National Professional 
Organizations, to be Recognized by a 
Professional Certificate. 

6. Unified Committees—the Chairmen 
of Local and State Committees Serving as 
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Consultants of Central National Com- 
mittees. 

7. A Future Teachers of America Chap- 
ter in every Institution Preparing Teachers. 

8. A Professionally Prepared and Com- 
petent Person in Every School Position. 

9. A Strong, Adequately Staffed State 
Department of Education in Each State 
and a More Adequate Federal Education 
Agency. 

10. An adequate 
for all Members. 

11. For all Educational Personnel—Pro- 
fessional Security Guaranteed by Tenure 
Legislation, Sabbatical and Sick Leave, 


Professional Salary 


a 


and an Adequate Retirement Income for 
Old Age. 

12. Reasonable Class Size and Equitable 
Distribution of the Teaching load. 


13. Units of School ,Administration 
Large Enough to Provide for Efficient 
Operation. 


14. Adequate Educational Opportunity 
for Every Child and Youth. 

15. Equalization and Expansion of 
Educational Opportunity Including Needed 
State and National Financing. 

16. A Safe, Healthful, and Wholesome 
Community Environment for Every Child 
and Youth. 

17. Adequately Informed Lay Support 
of Public Education. 

18. An Able, Public-spirited Board of 
Education in Every Community. 

19. An Effective World Organization 
of the Teaching Profession. 

20. A More Effective United Nations 
Educational, Scientific and Cultural Or- 
ganization. 

21. More Effective Cooperation between 
Adult, Higher, Secondary and Elementary 
Education with increasing participation by 
College and University Personnel in the 
work of the United Profession. 


> WONDER WHY 
ey  ——CWE'RE “NOT 
GOING FASTER? 


\y vi} \ 
\\ 











Refreshment that's 
Nourishing, too! 





Growing youngsters can 
enjoy their way to good health 
with nourishing Sealtest ice 
cream...a healthful food 
to build strong bones and 
healthy bodies. 


Southern Dairies 


PRODUCTS 











LINCOLN MEMORIAL 
UNIVERSITY 


A Living Memorial Sustained by a 
Gratetul People 


Accredited four year college near Cum- 
land Gap where the states of Tennessee, 
Kentucky and Virginia meet. Cultural 
and career courses leading to A.B. and 
B.S. Degrees. Moderate rates. Write 
for a catalogue and view book, R. 
Gerald McMurty, Administrative Sec- 
retary, Harrogate, Tennessee 
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That's What I Say! 


HIS is about “The Miracle of 
America’—and John Williams. 
A happy, hard-working man— 
that’s John. He likes his job, he loves 
his family, and he isn’t a bit worried 
about whether he’s getting his share 
of the wealth and goods of the com- 
munity. He seems pretty sure he’s 
getting a fair shake. 
Funny thing, how John and I got 


| started talking about “The Miracle 
| of America.” It began when he sat 


| down 


beside me on the bus one 
morning—and I shared my morning 


newspaper with him. 


| of the 
| crossed pen and sword whose mean- 


As soon as he turned to one of 


| the inside pages, an eye-stopping 
quarter-page ad caught his eye. It 


was a picture of Uncle Sam in a 
three-foot stride, an appeal in behalf 
of greater productivity, with the 


| punch-line, “It’s time we got work- 


ing mad!” I could see that John 
was especially interested in the fact 
that the ad had been sponsored by 


| the Pioneer Plow Company—the 


plant where he has been working for 
nearly ten years. And in the lower 
left-hand corner was the signature 
Advertising Council—the 


ing (“The pen is mightier than the 


| sword”) you could scarcely miss. 


The Inquisitive Type 


Now John is very inquisitive when 


| it comes to public affairs. So, after 


a moment or two he grabbed the 
ball in the conversation and had 
made about a ten yard dash before 


| I could get a word in edgewise. 


“Say, did you notice this ad?” he 
said. “My company’s sponsoring it, 
but I see it has another signature, 
the Advertising Council. What kind 
of an outfit is that?” 

Now I'm a high school teacher 
and a past president of our local 
teachers’ association. I had worked 
directly with the Ad Council during 
the Better Schools Campaign a 
couple of years ago. (Remember the 


| slogan “Our Teachers Mold Our 


Nation’s Future?” ) 
So I went ahead and told him 


| about the Ad Council—that it was an 
| organization of advertisers, adver- 


tising agencies, and advertising 


RUTH H. WAGNER 
Assistant Editor, Midland School 


media representatives; and that they 
were conducting a number of 
“peacetime” campaigns which, to 
put it simply, are aimed at the pres- 
ervation of our American way of 
life. 

I told him that the pattern for the 
Council was firmly molded shortly 
after Pearl Harbor, when it was 
created as the War Advertising 
Council. All through the war, it 
fought with its own special ammuni- 
tion—words, type, paper, artists’ 
drawings, punchlines, and not a little 
midnight oil—tackling the tough 
“home front” job of advertising War 
Bonds, Food Conservation, Scrap 
and Paper Salvage, and over 100 
other projects. 

These big-league advertisers, I 
pointed out, actually compete with 
each other five days of the week; 
and then on the sixth they sit down 
together simply as American citizens 
to pool their talents in the interests 
of our national strength and a free 
world. That, of course, is also a 
typically American thing to do. 


Freedom Isn’t Free 


It all boils down to this, I ex- 
plained. Freedom isn’t free, as we 
all know. The Council has the know- 
how to advertise this system that has 
made us the world’s most fortunate 
people. So instead of hiding its 
light under a bushel or storing it in 
Fort Knox, it keeps nudging us—on 
radio and television, on billboards 
and car cards, in magazines and 
newspapers—to remind us not to re- 


lax or “let down” on our production. 

At war's end, the Council simply 
kept its pencils sharp, its finger on 
our national pulse—and its eye on 
Soviet Russia. And it has built up 
a great reservoir of public confidence 
in the sincerity of its motives, and 
in its integrity. 
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HEN I pointed out the car cards 
 sbes the sides of the bus, which 
also bore the Council’s signature. 
There were four that morning. The 
first was their current slogan in the 
Better Schools Campaign: “Better 
Schools Build a Stronger America!;” 
another, “Take Your Problems to 
Church This Week—millions leave 
them there;” a third, “Hold it down— 
INFLATION;” and the last, “There’s 
a BOND Between Us.” Actually, 
these, as well as the campaign in 
behalf of the American economic 
system were only a few of a dozen 
or more of the Council’s 1951-52 
campaigns—CARE, Our American 
Heritage, United Nations Day, Red 
Cross, and many others. The par- 
ticular ad which had caught John’s 
eye had been designed by one of 
the Council’s member agencies, and 
furnished free of charge as a public 
service. The space has been paid 
for by the Pioneer Plow Company, 
also as a public service. I added, 
however, that many of these ads 
were published by the newspapers 
themselves. 

“Well, I'm certainly glad to know 
that somebody’s working on these 
things,” John commented. “This ad 
hits the nail right on the head. 
That’s what I’ve been saying right 
along—we can’t let down now. We 
need to step up our production, both 
of war materials and civilian goods.” 


“The Miracle of America” 


“Then I think you'll like this book- 
let the Advertising Council’s putting 
out. It’s called, “The Miracle of 
America, ” I said, as I pulled a copy 
out of my pocket. “It tells about our 
free American system and how it 
grew, and how it can meet today’s 
needs.” 

John read it through during the 
next five minutes and didn’t miss 
a word. And it was easy to see what 
struck him most. It was the page 
that began “Freedom and Security 
go together!” comparing our stand- 
ard of living with that of 28 other 
leading countries. It showed, for 
example, that our living standards 
are not only the highest in the world, 
but ten times higher than those of 
the Soviet Union; that our John 
makes more, has more, and enjoys 
more than any other citizen under 
any other system in the world; and 
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that because of “The Miracle of 
America’—freedom plus productivity 
—“Our Johns produce and distribute 
better goods for every hour of work 
than is done in any other nation.” 

“I hope you won't mind my bor- 
rowing this booklet for a day or 
two—” he began. 

“Never mind, John,” I laughed, 
“jt's a poor day when I don't have 
a copy borrowed, begged, or stolen. 


We have a few extra copies at 
school. My students are using it in 
our class in Government.” 

“Okay, then, this one goes to our 
company president,” said John. “I 
think we should get a copy for ev- 
eryone at the plant; and since the 
boss was willing to contribute the 
ad, I don’t think he'll mind ordering 
a few thousand copies.” 

(Continued on page 29) 
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Five-Pointed Star with One Snip of the Scissors 


Here Are Easy Directions 

To Make This Five-Pointed Star 

Use any paper with 814”x11” pro- 
portions. Follow above diagrams 


from I to 5. Snip according 
to 6. And there’s your star. 
More Creative Stars Are 
Also Easy to Make 


Stars (snowflakes, too) not to be 
copied, each unique, is a satsifying 
project for any child. And 
the whole class enjoys 
applying the designs to 
windows, pupil-created 
greeting cards, tags for 
gifts and book covers. 






If further interested: Directions for 





A. suggestion we hope you find helpful and interesting 


BASIC DIRECTIONS FOR THESE 
CREATIVE sTARS:— You must begin 
with a square (any size) of any kind 


of paper. Use gold, silver, 
white, colored. Colored es 
cellophane designs, especially 


overlapped, give impressive effects. 





— 


\ 
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Fold according to above diagrams 
A to D. Cut (see E); no two cuts 
alike; do not cut side edge nor 
across angle. 


“Five-Pointed Star with One Snip” is from 


POPULAR MECHANICS CHRISTMAS HANDBOOK of ideas, toys, gifts you can make, 


A DELICIOUS IN-BETWEEN MEAL TREAT that really satisfies 
is refreshing Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum. The lively 
flavor gives you a little lift. And the pleasant natural 
chewing helps keep teeth bright, breath sweet. Try it. 

















DAVID LIPSCOMB 
COLLEGE 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Now a Standard Senior College 
Offering the B.A. and B.S. 
Degrees 
Over 300 Students Are Taking 
Teacher Training at Lipscomb 
This Year 
The School is Approved for 
Teacher Training by the Educa- 
tion Department of the State of 
Tennessee 
Special Training Offered Each 
Summer for Permit Teachers 


For Further Information Write: 


Athens Clay Pullias, President 
David Lipscomb College 
Nashville, Tennessee 














BEST FOR EVERY FOLDING-CHAIR PURPOSE! 


@ DURABLE—strong steel frame, reinforced 

@ SAFE—no tipping, cutting, snagging hazards 

@ COMFORTABLE—extra-wide, extra-deep seats 
ond backs 

@ CONVENIENT—fold quietly, quickly, compactly 

@ RUBBER SHOES—long-life, replaceable 

@ 3 SEAT STYLES—formed plywood with durable 
—— finish; formed steel, baked beige-enameled; 

i leather upholstered, choice of 5 colors. 

Write Dept. 158. 


OVER 8 MILLION IN USE! 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 
Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 





Here's the new medium for group in- 


struction. Ideal for self expression. 

Makes many useful gifts from inexpen- 
sive dime store glassware. Miracle etching 
cream etches designs on glass in just 3 min- 
utes. Handy kits of materials from $1.35 to 
$2.89. At your dealer free folders available 
or write: Etchall, Inc., Columbia 22, Mo. 
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In Cannon County Lunchrooms 


HEALTH RANKS HIGH 


N Cannon County, one function 

of the school is to teach nutri- 
tion and practice it. Nutrition edu- 
cation is an important part of 
curriculum improvement. It involves 
not only learning facts about food, 
but building right attitudes toward 
foods and developing tastes for a 
variety of foods essential to good 
health. 

Improving the nutritional status 
of people may involve changes in 
daily lives and activities as well : 
changes in eating habits. A child 
can develop better physically, and 
even mentally and emotionally, if he 
is well-nourished. This is where our 
lunchrooms come in to help our 
schools. 


School Is an Example 


We have 27 schools in Cannon 
County and 24 lunchrooms approved 
for the Hot Lunch Program are in 
operation. All of our "henthensens 
have running water. One of our 
schools without an approved Hot 
Lunch Program has refrigeration 
so that the children may bring milk 
to school and have a safe place to 
keep it. 

Nine new electric stoves and four- 


teen new refrigerators have been 
installed in our schools this year. 


Running water and other electrical 


MRS. VIRGINIA KNOX 


Cannon County Schvols 


conveniences have been installed in 
many homes as a result of seeing 
their usefulness in the schools. 

The school has an obligation to 
provide experiences in nutrition edu- 
cation through classroom instruc- 
tion and, through the lunchroom, to 
develop desirable good habits on the 
part of every child. The block of 
time devoted to health provides an 
opportunity for sound instruction in 
nutrition on the unit or project basis. 
Nutrition teaching may be of an 
incidental nature, or it may be 
correlated with other subjects. For 
example, in science, simple tests 
may be made of foods to see which 
contain starch, proteins, fats and 
sugars. 


A Cooperative Program 


Nutrition teaching must be related 
to the actual practice of choosing 
and eating foods in order for it to 
be effective. The school lunch pro- 
gram can be an ideal situation for 
teaching the principles of good nu- 
trition. But guiding the food habits 
of school children is not the respon- 
sibility of the school alone. Meals 
are eaten at home, too. So it calls 





All the children are encouraged to eat lunch at school. The lunchroom at 
Pleasant View School is shown here. 


Bratten and Jennings, Woodbury 
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for cooperation of school, home and 
community. 

The teachers in our schools work 
with the cooks in planning and serv- 
ing well-balanced meals. Federal 
aid to this program helps the schools 
serve good meals at low cost. All 
children are encouraged to eat lunch 
at school, and some of the schools 
serve free meals to children who are 
not able to pay for them. 

The objectives in nutrition educa- 
tion are set up in order to develop a 
healthy, well-adjusted individual, a 
person physically fit, emotionally 
balanced, and socially adjusted. It 
is generally felt that our lunchrooms 
do contribute a great deal to health 
education. Through the lunchroom, 
pupils are enabled to practice good 


health habits. 





THAT’S WHAT I SAY! 


(Continued from page 27) 


OHN'’S a mighty clear thinker— 
J and he thinks “wide” too. So 
we talked frankly then about the 
weaknesses of our American system 
—how it has been nip and _ tuck 
plenty of times because of the in- 
justices and inequalities that crop 
out now and then. Prices fluctuate. 
Dat ole debbil, inflation, seems al- 
ways to be just around the corner. 
There’s some unemployment. Right 
in John’s plant, management and 
labor relations have not been without 
friction. 

John said that since the war, he’d 
wanted to remodel his home. So 
now his place and the White House 
were getting spruced up a bit. But 
I could see that a roof over his head 
hadn’t blinded him to the plight of 
some of his fellowmen. He talked 
about the poverty in our community, 
and we both admitted that there 
were plenty of problems still to be 
solved. 

But we couldn't get away from 
the fact that our system, with all its 
faults, had brought the greatest good 
to the greatest number. And that 
within its framework there was one 
factor more important than any 
other—the means of changing it and 
the power of correcting and elimi- 
nating its flaws. 

“Well,” John said as he rose to 
leave the bus, “it’s been nice seeing 
you—and I must say, you've given 
me a lot to think about.” 
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John slipped the copy of “Miracle 
of America” in his pocket. Then he 
glanced down at the ad that was 
still face up on my lap. 

He pointed to Uncle Sam, striding 
off on the double-quick. 

“That’s what I say! This is no 
time to relax. We've got to produce 
more, and we've also got to preserve 
the system itself—the American way 
of life. It's time we got working 
mad!” 

“The Miracle of America”— 


a 20-page illustrated booklet: 


which presents a simple un- 
biased history of the American 
economic system—is available 
free to teachers, and, schools, in 
quantities up to 100 copies. 

Already, nearly a half million 
copies have been distributed to 
educators here and abroad. 
Surprisingly enough, the book- 
let which was originally in- 
tended for young readers, has 
been ordered in large numbers 
by colleges, universities, and 
normal schools. Many of the re- 
quests have come from econom- 
ic education workshops. 


Copies of “The Miracle 


of 


America” are available from: 
The Advertising Council, De- 
partment TJ, 25 West 45th 


Street, New York 19, N. Y. 























BETHEL COLLEGE 


McKENZIE, TENNESSEE 


a ae 


Bethel is a liberal arts Christian 
college with a four-year program 
leading to the B.A. and B.S. de- 
grees. Excellent courses in music, 
speech, commerce, dramatics, 
and physical education with inter- 
collegiate athletics are offered in 
addition to the traditional fields 
of English, history, science, and 
mathematics. 


High standards-Co-educational 
*Reasonable Rates* 
— 

Roy N. Baker, President 








810 Broadway 





THE “MUSTS” FOR EVERY 
CHRISTMAS GIFT LIST 


The Big Change, Frederick Allan ......... 3.50 
Lincoln, Stefan Lorant .. .. 6.2 66s cece 6.00 
Giant, Edma Ferber .........0 000500". 3.95 
Silver Chalice, Thomas B. Costain ........ 3.85 
unter, 5. A, Cet . 6 es Bee 3.50 
Steamboat Gothic, Frances P. Keyes ...... 3.75 
Chwisnmees Ammaal ... 2.60) oe Sa es - 1.25 
Currier & Ives America, Colin Simpkins, 

PN 6k 4 « 3'0-x Hoard éqpenee ae 10.00 
Amy Vanderbilt’s Complete book of Etiquette 5.75 
Bright Harvest, Grace Noll Crowell ....... 1.50 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


Nashville, Tennessee 
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I Have Taken My Seat 


OME years ago a very modest 

woman living in the country 
came for the first time to town to 
see a movie. The usher took her 
down the aisle to a row of seats. 
She could not see very well, but she 
could see that people were not stand- 
ing. The seats were of the type 
that folded up against the back 
when not being sat upon. Feeling 
around in the dark she could find 
the arm rests of the seat but nothing 
to sit on, so she squatted down 
holding on to the arms of the chair 
during the entire movie. Asked later 
how she liked the movie she re- 
marked, “It was wonderful to see 
all them people movin’ round so 
real lookin’, but I shore got tired of 
squattin’.” 

Well, I have been “squatting,” 
you might say, because of my feel- 
ing of insecurity about the proper 
use of audio-visual aids. I wel- 
comed, then, a chance to join a 
workshop group in_ Instructional 
Materials so that I could learn how 
to discover and use them in a way 


which would be profitable for my : 


class. 
A Joint Enterprise 


Through readings, class discus- 
sions, group presentations and per- 


sonal participation, I learned much | 


on such subjects as: various types 
of materials that might be used, 
where to find desirable materials 
and how to go about obtaining them, 
how to evaluate and select suitable 
ones according to age level and sub- 
ject matter, what to look for in 
choosing equipment, preparation 
and follow-up with the children so 


that their learning might have more | 


permanent value. 

Three of us who were particularly 
interested in records joined forces 
to pursue this subject in more detail. 
We went through all the phono- 
graph records owned by Blount 
County Circulating Library, listing 
them ‘alphabetically by title, and 
playing many to become acquainted 
with them and to see which were 
suitable for our own classes. From 
this listening and with the aid of 
several record guides, we compiled 
a record list for Blount Countv 
teachers, with suggested grade 
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MAURINE W. SWEITZER 
Everett School 
Maryville 


levels. In my own room I experi- 
mented with the use of various types 
of records: Bible for opening exer- 
cises; health, literature and history 
for iaigiee enrichment; music and 
stories for pure enjoyment; and folk 
games for rainy day play periods. 
The children liked these so much 
that now we take a wind-up player 
outside on sunny days for games. 

In addition to the investigation of 
county owned records and equip- 
ment, I went to local record shops, 
examined various types of players 
and asked many questions on how to 
operate and care for players and 
records. When our Record Group 
reported its findings at the work- 
shop, choice and care of equipment 
became my share of the presentation. 

At the closing session of the work- 
shop, when the Instructional Mate- 


rials Group made its report, we close 
the life cycle of the butterfly as a 
theme around which to demonstrate 
the use of various teaching aids. 
Again, through the participation of 
our own classes, we showed how 
children can enjoy producing their 
own instructional aids. Picture mak- 
ing led to reading; reading led to 
collecting various kinds of cocoons, 
moths and butterflies, which were 
later mounted. One of the most 
thrilling moments came on _ the 
day i we watched a_ butterfly 
emerge from the cocoon right in the 
classroom. Even lunch waited while 
the wings developed. 


The Money Problem 


So that we could finance some 
beginning experiments in the use of 
more types of instructional aids, my 
seventh grade class made plaster- of- 
paris plaques, decorated and sold 
them. With this money we have 
bought some records, special art 
materials, liquid for painlessly kill- 
ing insects for science specimens, 
and a wire recording spool on which 
we checked advancement in read- 

(Continued on page 31) 











SEAL-0-SAN 


GYM FLOOR FINISH 





HUNTINGTON ® INDIANA 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 


C) Tell us more about Seal-O-San. 


[] Send copy of 1952 Basketball Coaches Digest. 
Free to coaches; all others send 50c handling fee. 


TORONTO @® CANADA 








NAME TITLE 
SCHOOL 
CITY STATE 








Holmes Johnston 





Phone: 9-3928 


Your Tennessee Representative 


2248 W. Castleman Drive 
Nashville, Tennessee 
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TEACHERS SHOULD— 
(Continued from page 11) 


greatest service that the members 
can render is to see to it that such 
people are placed in positions of re- 
sponsibility regardless of whether 
they are classroom teachers, princi- 
pals, supervisors, or superintendents. 

I doubt the implication that we 
classroom teachers have lost thou- 
sands of dollars as a result of our 
failure to be members of the Council 
and committees. But if this is cor- 
rect, then I say that we have no one 
to blame but ourselves. We are to 
blame because of our apathy. No 
one has told us how we must vote, 
or that we must nominate classroom 
teachers to the Council or for the 
presidency. We have failed to 
nominate in most cases, and when 
we have nominated, we have failed 
to support our nominees. It is not 
the fault of the constitution, nor is 
it the fault of the administrators 
within the TEA, that classroom 
teachers have not now the represen- 
tation they deserve. If the teachers 
truly want representation, then they 
must work for it. Binding the de- 
liberations of a democratic Repre- 
sentative Assembly is not the way to 
achieve democracy. 





I HAVE TAKEN MY SEAT 
(Continued from page 25) 


ing and English. Enough money was 
left to help finance a recreational 
trip in the spring to Laurel Lake, 
Blount County’s Youth Camp. 

A microscope borrowed from the 
high school science department was 
a brand new experience to the chil- 
dren. With it they examined pond 
water, butterfly wing scales, and a 
wiggly ant. A new filmstrip project- 
or, purchased for junior high school 
use, made the county’s two hundred 
filmstrips more available. An un- 
discovered opaque projector in the 
high school is also being put to use. 

Students themselves helped te find 
and bring in appropriate pictures for 
various subjects connected with the 
classroom work. These are being 
placed in an orange crate file, the 
construction and organization of 
which I learned in the workshop. 
Students have also vied with each 
other to arrange eye-catching and 
useful bulletin board displays. 
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My future plan is to continue using 
instructional materials on every occa- 
sion where a student will benefit 
from and enjoy them, in the hope 
that learning will thus be more ac- 
tive and longer retained. I feel that 
my class has had more fun at the 
same time that I have learned; so I 
am no longer “squatting,” but have 
taken my seat and am now enjoying 
audio-visual materials. 





ACE News 


On November 1, the first ACE 
Workshop of East Tennessee was 
held at Oak Ridge with approxi- 
mately seventy-five _ participants. 
Mrs. Mae P. Thomas, Regional 
Chairman of East Tennessee, pre- 
sided, and Miss Frances Hamil- 
ton Associate Executive-Secretary, 
ACEI, conducted the workshop. 
Miss Susie Cardwell, state president 
of ACE, was a guest speaker. 

Miss Hamilton discussed the 
world wide scope of ACEI, state con- 
ferences which aid in the spread of 
good educational practices, and In- 
formation Service which answers 
questions and requests of teachers 
and parents. 

Five problems evolved from the 
general discussion groups. They 
were (1) Publications and Inter- 
pretation (2) Work of Branches (3) 


Cross Section or Overlapping (4) 
Programs (5) Organization and Re- 
lation of ACE to other groups. These 
problems were discussed and reports 
were made to the entire assembly. 
Further evaluation will be made 
through a questionaire sent to each 
participating member. 


If you know your Bible, you can find 
the answers to all your problems.— 
Frank O. Lowden 

















MARYVILLE 
COLLEGE 


Maryville, Tennessee 
—=_— 


A highly accredited liberal 
arts college emphasizing 
thorough scholarship, low 
expenses, earnest Christian 
program 


Inquiries welcomed from stu- 
dents, parents, counselors. 
Write 


Dean of Students 
Maryville College 
Maryville, Tennessee 

















Build Skills the Worktext Way with 


READING ESSENTIALS 


by ULLIN W. LEAVELL 
Director, McGuffey Reading Clinic, University of Virginia 
Stories by Betty Elise Davis 


Reading Essentials, the new Steck Reading Worktext Series, covers every 
basic skill. Each lesson begins with an interesting story followed by varied, 
stimulating, interesting types of practice materials that identify, develop, 
expand, and maintain reading skills. Learning skills is not left to chance 
learning; each skill is brought into the open and taught specifically and 
concisely. Loose-leaf tests accompany each book, and the Teacher's Edition 
of each book provides detailed instructions for rounding out a complete 
skills program for each level. Reading Essentials may be used successfully in 


any program and with any basal series. 


Books ready January 1, 1953: 


NEW AVENUES IN READING (Grade 4) Ret., 68c; Wh., 5ic* 
NEW JOURNEYS IN READING (Grade 5) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
NEW ADVENTURES IN READING (Grade 6) Ret., 68c; Wh., 51c* 
*TEACHER’S EDITION available at same price 
Books for Grades 1-3 and 7-9 to be announced later. Write for Information. 


THE Steck Company - publishers - AUSTIN, TEXAS 
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For dust control 


Sun Ray 


For cleaner floors 

Quit using floor oil— 

Treat your floors with SUN RAY and 
eliminate dark, oily floors. SUN RAY 
penetrates into the fibres of the wood 
and drives out the oil and grease. 
Floors become bright and clear. 
SUN RAY cleans gymnasium floors. It 
keeps down dust on concrete floors, 
rough wood floors, sealed wood floors. 
For asphalt tile, linoleum, rubber tile, 


terrazzo, cork, and composition floors 
treat a push mop with SUN RAY. Use 
the treated mop for regular sweeping 
of these floors. 








CHEMICAL COMPANY 








708 Jefferson St., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
THE QUALITY LINE 


Floor Finishes—Sanitary Products 














ISN'T IT JUST AS SOUND... 


te look before you buy os ® is te tock before 
yew leop! 

Experienced teochers ore well ewore of the wide 
veriction in merit of educational publications. This 
veriation applies te workbooks as to your ether instruc- 
tional materials and is why Harlow workbooks ere mew? 
widely used by skilled educators. 

Be sure te “LOOK BEFORE YOU BUY.” Write 
teday for your catalogue of the 240 Herlew workbooks 
teilor-made for the conscientious teocher. Better, ask 
for 30-day examination copies of workbooks im your sub- 
jects and grades, giving the titles of your texts. 


HARLOW PUBLISHING CORPORATION 
OKLAHOMA CITY CHATTANOOGA 
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State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
307 North Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please send me the items indicated in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for 


each item checked. 
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YOURS FOR THE ASKING 


THE TENNESSEE TEACHER’S ad- 
vertisers can serve you best if you will fill 
out their coupons completely and without 
address abbreviations. A direct request 
to the advertiser involved will always bring 
the quickest response. 
20a Wayside Wonders Along America’s 

Highways Wall mural 8 feet wide. 
In full color. Shows the most inter- 


esting spots along the highways. In- 
cludes an 8-page booklet “How to 
see America,” which gives the his- 


torical background of bus travel and 
how to take a bus trip. Contains 
good, _ practical for the 
seasoned traveler, as well as for the 
novice. The booklet also includes one 
page of study outline on bus travel. 
(The Greyhound Lines ) 

Education Grows is a 20-page study 
education 


material 
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needs of 
and scientific 


of some of the 
and results of research 
knowledge which have 
tion’s growth, through 
classroom environment. 
the development of school seating in 
step with improved classroom en- 
vironment and the resultant improve- 
ment in scholarship, as well as the 
vision, health the 
American school ( American 
Seating Company ) 

The Genie Story is a 16-page full- 
color booklet in which a Genie helps 
a boy prepare for a school assignment 
by taking him on an exciting journey 
to discover the many parts coal plays 
in our daily lives. (Bituminous Coal 
Institute ) 

Catalog Well illustrated catalogs on 
Auditorium Seating; Laboratory 
Equipment; Church Furniture; Class- 
Furniture and _ Laboratory 
furniture. Indicate which catalog is 
desired. (Southern Desk Company ) 
Catalog of Sifo Education Toys Shows 
over 150 favorite puzzles and games 
for ages 1% to 8 years. (The Sifo Com- 


aided educa- 
co-ordinated 
It also covers 


and physique of 


child. 
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IT’S NEWS TO US 


These are announcements by the manu- 
facturers of new products which we 
believe will be of professional interest to 
educators. This listing should not be con- 
strued as a recommendation by the editor. 
You will want to check and compare these 
with others to be found in your 
school supply store. If unable to find the 
products desired, your request for in- 
formation will be forwarded to the pro- 


items 


ducer. 


Educational Cards is a new deck of cards 
which bears no resemblance to the conven- 
tional deck of playing cards. It offers a 
Rummy game for children with all the 
excitement of a competitive game. The 
playing increases their vocabularies and 
improves their spelling. Should be found 
in local toy and children’s book depart- 
ments. Interesting to grades three through 
eight. (Educational Cards, Inc., 1302 
Industrial Bank Bldg., Detroit 26, Michi- 
gan) 

I Win another educational card game 
teaches children arithmetic. Simple to 
play. It is arranged in decks suitable for 
children in the five to ten age groups— 
first to fourth grades. The game consists 
of and answer cards to be 
paired or matched by the children. I 
Win comes in twelve different decks, in- 
cluding addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
and division. Cost 75c per deck. 
Should be found in local toy departments. 
(Exclusive Playing Card Co., 1139 South 
Wabash Avenue, Chicago, Illinois ) 


question 
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Invest In 
Your Future 


where 


You can have a maximum educational oppor- 
tunity at a minimum cost through TEACHER 
TRAINING, Business Education, Reserve Of- 
ficers Training, Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, the Sciences, Pre-Engineering, Pre-Law, 
Pre-Theology, Pre-Medicine, and graduate 
study through a graduate division offering a 
Master of Arts degree in Education. 


EAST TENNESSEE ST ATE COLLEGE 


e Friendly Student Body and Faculty ¢ R.O.T.C. ¢ Beautiful Scenic Location and Ideal Climate 








Winter Quarter—Jan. 2-March 18 ee ee . . - Then Write: 
noe See eee © EAST TENNESSEE STATE. COLLEGE 
Summer Quarter—June 8-August 22 Johnson City, Tennessee 

























For America’s finest highway transportation... 


* THROUGH-GREYHOUND 


Travel service unparalleled for 
convenient, low-cost transportation 
anywhere in the U.S.A. or Canada 


The words “Through-Greyhound” have 
come to mean service without parallel for 
relaxed comfort and for time-saving on all 
longer trips—from city to city or across the 
continent. 

Scores of time-saving Express and deluxe 
Limited schedules daily, plus hundreds of 
other Greyhound schedules, feature 
Through Buses, which means there’s no 
change of coach or baggage. 






WRITE FOR FREE PICTORIAL TOUR FOLDER! 


Mail to GREYHOUND INFORMATION CENTER, 105 W. MADISON, CHICAGO 
2, ILL. for pictorial folder describing pre-planned trips to all America! 
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IT’S ONLY 
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That has strongest structure, 
and assures maximum safety. 
That is your most economical buy, 
through longest body life which 


has been proven over many years. 


€ 


ir art a 


New and Used Busses 


For Immediate Delivery 


The Leader— 
Nationwide and in Tennessee, 
more school children ride in 


Waynes than in any other body 
A. Fassnaecht & Sons 


Chattanooga LaFollette Nashville 
111 West 13th Street Lloyd Longmire J. K. King 
Phone: 5-2578 126 Nevada Avenue 212 Fourth Ave., S. 
Phone: 693 Phone: 5-1271 


Distributors for 


Wayne Works 


Richmond, Indiana 


“Transportation Equipment Since 1868”—W orld’s Largest Manufacturer of Bus Bodies 








